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WINONA'S WAY 

A STORY OF BE CONSTRUCTION 

CHAPTER ONE 

The tall girl with the red hair was openly 
rebellious. So was the slim one with the brown 
curls. They sat on a nice damp piece of ground 
that would have made anybody but an Amer- 
ican girl die of 'rheumatism, and growled to- 
gether enjoyably. 

" Too young to do anything but keep the 
home fires burning I " wailed the one with the 
curls. People generally called her "the one 
with the curls '* because they were very pretty 
ones, and because her chum's hair was as 
straight as it was red. But her real name was 
Winona Merriam, and she had a good many 
other things besides ciu*ls that people remem- 
bered her by. Her eyes, for instance, and her 
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way of getting things done. She had more or 
less of an old-fashioned conscience and her 
greatest cross was that she was '' held up " to 
other girls of her age for good behavior. Just 
now she was behaving as badly as possible. 

"We aren't too young 1" responded hep 
companion, pulling a thick red braid over her 
shoulder and biting it. She officially wore her 
hair up, but it doesn't seem particularly sen- 
sible to have your hair all full of hairpins when 
you're out in the woods in your bloomers and 
middy. You only lose every pin the first time 
you jump a fence. 

" We aren't a bit young 1 " repeated Louise 
indignantly. " You're over seventeen and I'm 
not much under. And I look eighteen at least 
when I'm dressed like it. And that time you put 
on your mother's skirt and eyeglasses every- 
body thought you were a grown-up person. 
And, anyway, my grandmother was married 
when she was my age, and when she was yours 
she had twins! ^ 
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Winona sat up — she had been leaning 
against a tree— and looked frightened. 

" You don't want to go off and get mar- 
ried, do you? " she asked. You never knew 
what Louise might be planning. 

Goodness, no 1 " Louise reassured her. 
Not ever. And they say by the time we're 
grown up the competition about getting mar- 
ried will be so strong that it's a good thing I 
don't want to.*' 

Winona looked shocked for a minute, and 
then got back to the subject in hand. 

" They might let us take nursing courses, 
anyway. They're going to need more nurses. 
And all they do is tell us to go on with our own 
affairs and keep calm. As if anybody could 
keep calm with a war going on 1 " 

" Well, I suppose we ought to do something 
or other with that house we have on our hands," 
said Louise. " But there's no use our always- 
doing things. The other Camp Fire Girls 
might wake up and have an idea once in a while 
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instead of always wishing it on us. We spoil 



em* 



The house in question was something of a 
problem, and as it had been given to the Camp 
Karonya girls for use, with the express desire 
of the owner that they would find some way 
to make it useful to the government, something 
had to be done. 

" Well, they say they're going to do farmer- 
etting next summer instead of us," said Win- 
ona. " We've done it two summers now." 

" Copycats 1 " said Louise, who wasn't to be 
pacified. " And meanwhile we have a big house 
on our hands, all heated and lighted by Mr. Fir- 
kins, and not a blessed thing to do with it. The 
Red Cross says it's too far to go to roll ban- 
dages though it's only ten minutes on the trolley 
from the village. He's even going to pay for 
a janitor." 

" Well, we shouldn't have looked so much 
as if we were going to spend the rest of our 
lives being noble," said Winona crossly in her 
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turn. " Home fires 1 And I got a letter from 
Roger yesterday, and he's at the aviation school 
in England. He'll be flying at the front in 
another month, he says." 

" And he's only nineteen next December 1 " 
said Louise enviously. 

" Well," said Winona, leaning fiui;her back 
against her tree, which was coming off on her 
in streaks, " of course, they take them younger 
in the aviation than anywhere else, and younger 
in England than they do here. Tom is per- 
fectly wild at having to stay home — ^ Father 
says he can't enlist till he's nineteen at least, and 
as he says, who knows but the war will be over 
by then? " 

" Oh, it won't be over for another three 
years," said Louise, for everyone was sure of 
that then. " But for pity's sake don't tell Tom 
about Roger. It will make him even crosser 
than it does us." 

" I wasn't going to," said Winona. " And 
I'll tell you one thing, Louise Lane, I'm sick 
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and tired of being an angel-child. And I'm 
going to take that place for parties — ^just plain 
parties! And Mr. Firkins can put us out or 
not as he pleases." 

" You act as if it belonged to you/* said 
Louise. " What about the rest of us? " 

" I don't care." 

Louise looked at Winona in surprise. The 
girls had been friends all their lives, and this 
was the first time she had ever seen Winona 
thoroughly upset. She felt a little apprehen- 
sive. Tlie anger of a usually quiet person is 
rather alarming, because you don't know any 
rules to go by. 

" Suppose the other girls won't do that ? '* 

" Then I'll do it alone." 

" You can't be a whole party, all by your- 
self I " protested Louise, forgetting her own 
wroi^s and her own dark plans in her wonder- 
ment at Winona. 

" If the crowd won't come, I'll get people 
if I have to advertise for them," said Winona. 
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Louise shrugged her shoulders. 

" Better turn the manor over to the Red 
Cross, or try to rent it for the winter/' she 
advised. 

Winona brushed a leaf off her bloomers as 
if she were brushing off the suggestion, too. 

" * Keep the home fires burning ' — ^go on 
with your sweet, normal lives 1 " she said sar- 
castically. *' That's what somebody said to 
me the other day, and that's what I'm going 
to do. Want to help me? '* 

Louise shook her head. She had other 
things to do — ^plans of her own — and the idea 
of using the big old Manor house, with its do- 
nated heat and light, for something it hadn't 
been given for, didn't sound right to her. 

" They elected me treasurer, because Helen 
didn't want it," went on Winona. " It's time 
a fire was started and a caretaker hired. Mr. 
"Firkins left money in the bank for all that, and 
Fm going to see to itl " 

There was an unholy gleam in her eye. 
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'' I suppose there ought to be fires, so the 
girls can go down and get the cots, and the 
school cooking apparatus they lend us sum- 
mers, and bring them back," Louise said feebly. 

" They can if they want to," said Winona 
indifferently. ^^ I'm going to have a dance 
there this — no, next week. Our house never 
was big enough for the parties I wanted to give 
in it/' 

" Refreshments would cost you a lot " 

objected Louise, still more feebly. 

" There's enough in the bank," said Win- 
ona. " Mr. Firkins would want us all to keep 
sweet and normal." 

" But they didn't mean dances. They 
meant hikes and stocking darning and getting 
honors, and — and going on as if there wasn't 
any war," protested her chum. 

" You can't go on as if there wasn't any 
warl" blazed Winona. "And if they won't 
let us do anything but pretend there isn't one, 
I propose to pretend the way I likel " 
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" You're talking like a perfect goose," said 
Louise, " and I intend to go home. I had in- 
tended to tell you about a plan I had, but I 
won't now." 

" I don't know that I would be interested," 
said Winona coldly, and they walked home 
without speaking to each other. 

Louise scarcely imagined that Winona was 
in earnest. But she was. 

" I have a caretaker, and the fires are all 
built — * home fires,' I suppose you might call 
them," she informed Louise over the telephone. 
I am giving a party next Wednesday night. 
Want to come? '* 

"No," said Louise. "What does yoiu- 
mother think about it? " 

" I don't know. I haven't asked her. If 
she thinks it's a regular meeting of Camp Ka- 
ronya, or an official party, it isn't my fault. 
Want to tell her?" 

I don't tell tales," said Louise hotly. 
But I don't believe the other girls will come if 
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you tell them about it the way you have me. 
If it was a Camp Fire party, it would be all 
fight. But just a personal one because you're 
cross — I think it's different/' 

" They'll get every chance to refuse," said 
Winona. " In fact, I don't know that I 
wouldn't rather have a new bunch." 

It was not particularly surprising that 
Louise hung up the receiver after that. 

Winona did not present the facts particu- 
larly adroitly to the other Camp Karonya girls. 
In fact, she rather seemed to take a perverse 
pleasure in letting them know that she was do- 
ing it to pay off the world at large for not let- 
ting her do active service in war work. And so 
it befell that most of them said they didn't 
think they ought to come. ^Vhen the night 
Winona had set was three nights off, she dis- 
covered that only four out of the twelve girls 
of Camp Karonya were coming, and a couple 
from Camp Wah-Wah-Tay-See. She had or- 
dered refreshments for about forty people. 
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which would include the two camps and their 
boy friends. The house, with its beautiful old 
long parlors, was cleaned and warmed and 
lighted. There was nothing missing but guests. 

Winona never imderstood afterwards just 
what made her so determined on carrying 
through her " spite party," as her brother Tom 
called it. He, incidentally, told her he would 
come, and he thought the rest of the boys he 
knew would. It wasn't their funeral. It is 
possible that they were rather sorry for Win- 
ona ; though Billy Lee, to whom she poured out 
her troubles, expressed it differently. Billy, 
living next door, was a great comfort at times. 
You could tell him things that might bore your 
family, and he was always nice about them. 

'' Winnie," said Billy, " I don't think giving 
yourself a party on the money that was meant 
for something else is quite a square deal in one 
way. But you're going to do it anyhow, and it 
does seem to me that a girl who's worked as 
hard as you have is entitled to have one little 
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fling. Go ahead and have your party, and 111 
see you through." 

Winona wasn't given to weeping, but when 
Billy said that she found her eyes filling up 
with tears before she knew it, and then she was 
suddenly crying into Puppums* brown back — 
he was curled up on her lap, and Billy was 
alone in the sitting-room with her, where he had 
come to wait for Tom. She cried without being 
able to stop for a minute or so, and then she 
had to stop, because the dog was wriggling and 
trying to lick her face, and Billy was patting 
her hard on the back, as if he thought crying 
was something like losing your breath. 

" You — ^you*re so kind about it," she man- 
aged to say, " and I've been so horrid 1 " 

" Nothing of the sort," said Billy. '' You 
couldnt be horrid." 

Just then Tom came in and they went off 
together. Tom and Billy were both working 
particularly hard, for the draft had carried off 
SO many Scoutmasters that both the boys, who 
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were between eighteen and nineteen, had vol- 
unteered for Scoutmaster duty in nearby 
towns. It was better than nothing, Billy said. 

Winona sat up and rubbed Puppum's back 
remorsefully where she had wet it, and nearly 
gave up her idea of having a party. Indeed, 
she probably would have called the whole thing 
off, or as much of it as she could, if her little 
sister Florence hadn't come in just then, and 
informed her haughtily that she was doing 
quite wrong and must stop it. 

There are limits to behaving yourself, and 
one of them is reached when your yoimger sis- 
ter, who has to be sat on a good deal anyway, 
tells you how to do it. 

" It isn't in the least your party," Winona 
informed Florence; "I have perfectly good 
reasons for what I'm doing, which you will find 
out in due time. And I don't think a girl who 
hasn't made her bed yet, at four in the after- 
noon, has anything to say about duties." 

It was a random shot, but Winona knew 
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that Florence hated bedniaking and never did 
it till the last possible moment; and she proved 
to be right in this instance, for Florence merely 
tossed up her chin, and then faded away imos- 
tentatiously in the direction of upstairs. Win- 
(ma knew that she would go up and hastily make 
her bed, and then, unliandicapped by neglected 
duties, come down and continue to lecture. She 
did not wait for Florence's return. She put on 
her hat and coat and escaped. She happened 
to want a spool of silk to' finish off her party 
dress with; so she walked (juickly down in the 
direction of the village. 

It was a beautiful, fresh, sunny afternoon, 
not the least like traditional November weather, 
and a wind blew against Winona's face just 
sharply enough to be pleasant, and make hep 
feel less annoyed at the world. Suppose there 
weren't anybody at the party but six girls and a 
lot of boys — the girls would have all the more 
fim. All the same, she knew that she ought to 
produce girls. And her Camp Fire that she and 
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Louise had led these past three years, and that 
had followed so loyally, had gone back on her 
and was having a virtuous streak and wouldn't 
come. She went over the gu-ls in her mind; 
Louise Lane, who had been her partner and 
friend in everything; who had backed her up 
with all the strength of a strong body and an 
enthusiastic temperament, through thick and 
thin ; Helen Bryan, quiet and gentle, and given 
to fits of going ofi^ by herself, but devoted to 
Louise and Winona and to Camp Karonya, 
and never minding that she was only the third 
of the trio ; tall, grave, bookish Marie Himter, 
who was the leader of the Blue Birds, and whose 
books and authority were always at Winona's 
service; sensitive, proud Adelaide Hughes, 
with her red-brown hair, whom Wmona had 
shown the way to earn the extra money she had 
needed so badly; little Edith Hillis, golden- 
haired and blue-eyed and graceful — ^not so de- 
voted to Winona for herself, but following loy- 
ally wherever her chum, Marie, led. There 
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were other girls in Camp Karonya, Lilian and 
Gertrude Brown, Gladys Williams, Dorothy 
Gray, Anna Morris and Nataly Lee, Billy's 
sister. But they weren't as close to Winona 
as the others, who had been the charter mem- 
bers of Camp Karonya, and were Winona's 
special friends. She hadn^t expected so much 
of them. But Louise and Marie and Adelaide 
and Helen and Edith — it did seem hard that 
they, at least, weren't standing up to Winona 
through thick and thin. 

" They ought to back me up no matter 
what I do. I've done enough things for them 1 " 
She was in the store by now; a big depart- 
ment-store that was owned by Louise's father. 
It felt imcomfortably warm to Winona, after 
her swift walk in the fresh wind. 

" It's awfully hot here, isn't it? " she said 
to the gu-1 behind the notion counter, who was 
just about her age. She was pretty, too, except 
that her face was too thickly covered with pow- 
der, and that she stooped. 
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The girl smiled. 

" It doesn't seem hot to me," she said. *' But 
then I haven't been moving about. They try 
to keep the store the right temperature for cus- 
tomers, but sometimes when the head of a de- 
partment feels cold himself he goes and tips 
the fireman to make it warm enough. I don't 
mind, though — there's nothing to do but go to 
bed these days, after work. You can always 
keep warm there." 

Winona waited for her thread, looking at 
it from the girl's viewpoint, and decided, that 
it was warm enough for comfort, even if you 
did have to stay inside. The girl's circulation 
must be wrong. 

"Is this the shade you want?" asked the girl, 
celling back. She held out a spool of pale blue 
silk. Winona nodded, and the girl handed it 
up back of her to be wrapped. As they waited 
for the change she went on talking to Winona. 

" Gee, isn't this the deadest town? What- 
ever does anybody find to do? " 
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" Haven't you been here long? " asked 
Winona in her turn. The girl shook her head. 

" They're putting in a lot of new girls, and 
there's a munitions factory starting up near 
here, so they say they may have to enlarge the 
store so the girls there can buy all the things 
they want to. But there isn't a; blessed thing 
to do but go to the movies, and they're punk, 
at that. I hate educationals, don't you? " 

Winona nodded. She hadn't much interest 
in long geographical pictures, which were the 
only ones she remembered seeing. But she had 
an idea. She wondered how she had better 
begin to oflfer it to the girl across the counter. 

"Isn't there anything to do? " she asked to 
gain time. " I always thought it was a town 
where you had rather good times." 

" I guess it's like most small towns," an- 
swered the girl ; " awfully cliquey. They say a 
crowd of the High School girls have an awfully 
good time, but, of coiu'se, newcomers wouldn't 
have a chance to butt into that." 
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Winona was on the point of saying indig- 
nantly, "We aren't cliquey at all I We just 
have enough friends without bothering to get 
any more," but she bethought herself that it 
wasn't the wisest thing in the wtirld to say just 
then. And supposing the girl did use more 
powder, and much more paint, than Winona's 
fastidious taste approved — ^why, perhaps she 
would look too tired to be attractive if she 
didn't. She looked tired as it was. 

Winona looked over the girl's shoulder to 
see if the spool was quite ready yet. It was 
not. The wrapper was chewing gum and gig- 
gling with another little girl, and taking her 
own time about getting it done. 

" Oh, no — you're quite wrong! " she said 
eagerly. " That was just what I was going to 
ask you about. We — that is — I'm one of the 
Camp Karonya girls, and there's to be a dance 
down at the old manor on the trolley line, ancl 
— and could some of the girls in this store 
come?" 
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" Dance? " repeated the girl behind the 
counter a little doubtfully. 

"A dance, some of the Camp Karonya 
girls, and a lot of the Scouts. Some of the boys 
are getting too old to be Scouts, but they still 
come to our dances. We*re going to have a real 
orchestra, not a victrola, and refreshments. 
It's to be held Wednesday night. You take the 
trolley from Main Street, and get off at the 
first turn. I'm running it." 

" I'd love to come," said the girl, without 
further ado. " Camp Karonya ; that's the club 
that Mr. Lane's daughter belongs to." 

Winona nodded, and held out her hand as 
the spool finally came back. " This spool of 
thread is to finish my dress for it," she said. 
" Could you get about ten girls, do you think? " 

The other shook her head. 

" I just came a little while ago. I don't 
know that many girls. I'll tell you what. Miss 
Everett, she's the welfare worker — she'd 
know." 
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" All right. Thank you. And don't for- 
get. What is your name, please? Mine is 
Winona Merriam.'* 

" Laura Connor," said the salesgirl. " I 
won't forget." 

Just as Winona turned to go in search of 
the welfare worker Laura Connor called her 
back. 

" Say, would you mind telling me — what 
are you doing tiiis for, anjrway? " 

Winona didn't know what to say. The 
truth wasn't easy to explain, and Winona had 
an uneasy consciousness that it wouldn't seem 
complimentary. 

"Oh, just to be friends," she answered 
lightly over her shoulder as she went on. 

The welfare worker was not hard to find. 
She was upstairs in the rest room, talking to 
a little girl who lay on a couch. 

"Are you a new worker, my dear?" she 
asked pleasantly as Winona entered. " Step 
softly, please. Miss Gray h?ks a headache.'* 
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She was a pleasant-looking, stout woman 
of about forty, and Winona liked her looks. 

" No ; I*m not a worker,*' she said, looking 
around the pretty room as she answered, and 
sitting down on one of the chintz-covered 
chairs. " How nice and bright it is here ! " The 
aisle man on the main floor told me I would 
find you here. I'm Winnie Merriam. I be- 
long to the Karonya Camp Fire, and I came 
to see if you could do me a favor.** 

Miss Everett, though she, as well as Laura 
Connor, was a recent arrival in town, had evi- 
dently heard of Camp Karonya. 

" If you're one of the girls who did such 
splendid work with the farm this summer and 
last, I am sure that I can promise to do any- 
thing for you in my power,** she said, moving 
a screen so that it shut ofi^ the little girl with 
the headache, and sitting down in the sunshine 
on a chair like the one Winona had appropri- 
ated. " And now, what is it? '* 

Winona had another inspiration. 
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" I wanted to ask you if you would help 
chaperone a dance this Wednesday night, out 
at the old Manor where that farm is. I want 
to ask about ten of the girls from here. There 
are plenty of boys coming. I was talking to 
Laura Connor, down at the notions, and she 
says that the girls say there's nothing much to 
do here except with the High School girls. So 
— so could you bring about ten nice girls from 
here?" 

Winona felt like a dark deceiver, for Miss 
Everett beamed at her. 

" Why, bless your heart, of course I could I 
The only trouble will be picking which ten. 
But I suppose you want the younger ones, 
around your own age." 

Winona nodded. " We're from fifteen to 
seventeen. There will be another chaperone," 
she added, for she knew that Mrs. Bryan would 
come, rather tiian leave her running the dance 
all alone. She had not said anjrthing to her 
about it yet. " And I hope they won't wear 
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regular evening dresses — ^low cut, I mean — 
because none of us have any.** 

" So much the better/* said Miss Everett. 
" It's a splendid thing you are beginning, my 
dear, and I only hope that other organizations 
will do as much for the older girls," 

Still beaming, after a little further talk, she 
escorted Winona downstairs, and introduced 
her to several people by the way in a very ap- 
proving manner, as if Winona was the sort of 
girl she had been looking for through a long 
life. Winona felt more and more like a guilty 
wretch, and once she was almost on the point of 
telling Miss Everett just why she was doing it. 
But that would have been an insult, so there was 
nothing for it but to bracei herself and accept 
the gratitude Miss Everett evidently felt. The 
crowning blow came when, just inside the front 
door, they ran across Louise's father. 

" Hello, Winnie,** he said. He was a stout, 
kindly faced man with hair that had been as 
red as Louise's, but was getting sandy gray 
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now. " What are you doing here — buying out 
the store? '* 

Miss Everett answered for Winona before 
the girl could speak. 

" She's come on a very lovely errand. The 
Camp Fire is giving a dance, and they have 
sent Miss Winnie to invite ten of my yoimger 
girls to it. That's what I call real neighbor- 
liness. 

Mr. Lane beamed, even as Miss Everett 
had. 

"Fine, fine 1 That's right, Winnie 1 We 
need neighborliness now more than we ever did 
before. But where's your side-partner, eh? 
And why hasn't Lou told me anything about 
it? I thought you two always hunted in 
couples." 

Winona felt, as she confessed to Billy Lee 
afterwards, as if she wanted to crawl into a 
hole and pull the hole in after her. But there 
was no hole. She cast a hunted look out the 
plate-glass door, and muttered something to 
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the effect that Louise was busy about something 
else to-day. Before they could say any more 
to her she escaped, morally certain, to make it 
worse, that Mr. Lane and Miss Everett would 
take her dash for freedom to be a modest desire 
to avoid praise. Her spirits were not lightened 
by a furious patter of steps upstairs to her 
bedroom, where she had hidden herself, a half 
hour later, and Louise's voice outside the door. 



CHAPTER TWO 

"Let me in!'* demanded her friend's 
voice through the keyhole. " Nice mess youVe 
been getting me in 1 " 

Winona walked to the locked door with dig- 
nity, unlocked it slowly, and braced herself for 
whatever might come. 

" I don't know what you're talking about," 
she said. 

Louise stalked in and flimg herself into tHe 
nearest chair, where she sat up angrily straight. 

" You wai in a minute," shf s.id writh- 
fully. " I went down to the store to see father 
about something. He's always prowling about 
that old store as if it was dearer to him than 
life. Well, I found him all right. And first 
thing I knew, he was coming at me to know 
why I hadn't said anything to him about your 
glorious and wonderful scheme for a dance. 
And naturally I told him I didn't approve of 
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your going off and having a dance just for 
spite ; and he came back at me with the informa- 
tion that I was a snob and you were a little 
angel-child, as usual, and that Miss Everett 
and he admired you to the bone, and you were 
going to have a series of dances to make his 
employees happy. And here was I in the posi- 
tion of being a dog and all sorts of things be- 
cause I didn't approve of your dance. And I 
don't know anything about your old dance, and 
what's more I don't want to. 'And whatever 
you're doing, Winona, I think it's mean of you 
not to tell me about it" 

Winona faced her friend tragically. 

" Lou, you're right. I'm just as mean as 
I can be. But — I don't know what to do 
about it ! " 

" Well, to begin with, it wouldn't hurt if 
you explained it to me," answered Louise, vis- 
ibly softened by her chum's misery. 

" The worst of it is, I can't ever tell the 
girls in the store. I might tell your father if 
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he promised not to tell. But never Miss Ever- 
ett, and never, never in the world any of the 
gu-lsl" 

" Tell me," repeated Louise. " You can 
do that, anjrway." 

Winona took the little rocker across from 
Louise, and proceeded to confess. 

" You girls wouldn't any of you come to the 
dance, and I w«as desperate. Because all the 
boys said they would, and I knew perfectly 
well that it would be awful, all those boys and 
scarcely any girls. And I didn't know what to 
do. Well, I went to the store to buy some silk 
to sew on my blue taffeta, without an idea 
about what I was going to do — I give you my 
word of honor, not an idea, Lou! And then 
the girl who sold me the silk got to talking 
about how there was nothing to do here but 
movies, and before I thought I was asking her 
to come to the dance, and asking her, too, if I 
couldn't get a lot more girls. She sent me up 
to Miss Everett, the welfare worker " 
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"I know her," interrupted Louise. 

Father and mother think she's wonderfuL" 
She is that I" said Winona fervently. 

She promised to get the girls, on the spot, and 
congratulated me on making a start on fine 
work. She seemed to take it for granted that 
this dance was the first of a long series, and I'm 
afraid she thinks so yet. I hadn't the courage 
to tell her it wasn't, or anything. And Lou — 
oh, Lou, what shall I do? I'll do anyihing you 
say, but you can see for yoiu^elf that the one 
thing I can't do is to tell those girls that I in- 
vited them for spite, like the man in the Bible 
that went out in the highways and hedges. 
They'd think I looked down on them. And 
goodness knows I don't. They're much more 
likely to look down on me for having done farm 
work. They're coming to the party, and that's 

all there is to it." 

Louise, not yet quite appeased, offered 
Winona a yet more appalling views' of the 
matter. 
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"I haven't any more excuse for staying 
away than a Welsh rabbit. And I know per- 
fectly well the rest of the girls will come, now 
that youVe discovered — or invented, or stolen 
— ^a virtuous reason for your party, even if you 
didn't mean to. So there won't be enough boys 
to go round." 

They looked at each other, enmity forgotten. 

" Goodness 1 There won't!" exclaimed 
Winona. " What shall we do? " 

They looked at each other blankly for a 
moment, facing each other in the little bedroom. 

" The war has taken lots of boys away we 
knew. And we have all the Scouts that are 
old enough that aren't up to their ears in work 
out of town," summed up Winona. 

" Could we get some of the girls in the store 
to bring boys? " ventured Louise. 

" There aren't any boys in the store. Think 
a minute. Girls and women are doing every- 
thing in the world, even running elevators. AU 
the men are at the camps." 
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" And you can't advertise " said Louise 

teasingly. 

They had forgotten their slight diflFerence, 
and were holding a pow-wow in the old way. 

" No, I don't think mother would think it 
was quite right for me to advertise," said Win- 
ona, laughing a little. Then she leaned back 
in her rocker and threw her arms out and 
yawned luxuriously. " Oh, Lou, it certainly 
is nice not to be out with you. . . . Think 
of the good old days when there were more 
Scouts than girls, and all of 'em grateful to the 
bone when we asked them to parties 1 " 

" It wasn't so much our charming society 
as the reputation of our eats, I'm afraid," said 
Louise. 

" You go into things too deeply," said Win- 
ona. " I would feed them anything in the 
world to make sure the party went all right." 

"If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven ! " 

quoted Louise irrelevantly. 
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" Where did you get that? " asked Winona. 

" Marie Hunter. She's studying elocution, 
and she elocuted that to Edith and me all one 
evening. Everybody's planning to do some- 
thing or other." 

" I suppose we're growing up," said Win- 
ona musingly. " I seem to be the only one that 
isn't doing anythmg. Edith says she is going 
to be a dancer, the high-class kind with bare 
feet, and Helen is going in for art, and Ade- 
laide told me the other day that she was going 
to stop school and see if she couldn't rim a tea- 
shop. Others are taking secretarial courses." 

" Yes ; I am," said Louise. " But I don't 
know that it will amount to anything. Father 
says he hopes I can learn something about the 
business. You know the boys are all younger 
than I am, and it will be a long time before they 
can do anything about it. I'd like it if I could 
be a drummer, for instance. Just imagine 
dashing about to a new town every day, like 
Emma McChesneyl " 
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" I don't think I'd like it. You would just 
get used to one place when you had to start off 
to another," said Winona, who was homeloving. 

" Exactly. Never get tired. . . . But 
what about this terrible dance question ? '' 

" I don't know, the least bit in the world. 
.... I'll tell you; let's take the trolley out 
to the old Manor house, and see what needs 
being done to it. Maybe if we don't think about 
getting enough boys for the girls to dance with, 
some idea about it will pop up out of the backs 
of our heads." 

" Have we got time? " asked Louise. " It 
gets dark so soon now." 

" We ought to go to see how the lights will 
be. If we take Puppimis nobody will hurt us. 
There isn't anybody to, anyway. I'll take 
matches." 

" As a protection? " asked Louise. 
Winona laughed. 

" Just on general principles. . . . I do 
hope the nice conductor will be on, the one who 
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lets me take Puppums in my lap, if I keep a 
shawl over most of him." 

" If he isn't, will our noble protector have 
to go back home? " Louise wanted to know. 

Winona nodded, and went to the closet and 
got her outdoor things again. She had lately- 
bought a long red coat with gray fur, and a lit- 
tie red hat to match, that miade her look, Billy 
Lee said, like a pretty red squirrel. Why it 
wasnl a gray squirrel nobody knew. Louise 
picked up her own things from the bed, where 
she had tossed them when she first came in, and 
the two girls started off. 

It was not far on the new trolley line to the 
old Manor house that had been turned over to 
the Camp Fire girls, and Winona's luck held to 
the extent of being allowed to carry Puppums, 
slightly camouflaged imder a big old gray 
blanket shawl which was one of Winona's cher- 
ished possessions. His tail would waggle, cre- 
ating a tempestuous effect under his gray 
drapery, but everyone pretended not to notice. 
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" The sign says, * Except small dogs when 
carried on laps,' " said Winona. " So I sup- 
pose we are keeping the law." 

" He trails over at both ends," said Louise. 

" Most of him's on my lap," said Winona 
defensively. " Do let's change the subject, 
Louise, if you don't want him put off into a 
cold world." 

They got him out to the Manor without mis- 
hap, however. 

" The car line has been extended," com- 
mented Winona. " I wonder where it goes to." 

Louise shook her head, as they walked the 
half -block to the Manor — only it wasn't a half- 
block, but a country tangle of brown grasses 
about a long driveway. 

" I don't know. Wherever it was, that girl 
who sat behind us was going. She seemed like 
a nice girl. Wonder who she was ? " 

" I don't know. I suppose she came from 
the station. There seem to be so many new peo- 
ple now, you can't keep track of them." 
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" I suppose it's the wax," said Louise, who 
was given to accusing the war of being to blame 
for everything that she didn't like, 

Winona fitted the big old key in the lock, 
and they went in to the Manor hall. 

" The caretaker's been here," said Louise. 

" It's warm." 

Winona nodded, coloring up a little. 

" Yes; I engaged Mrs. Babbit to stay here 
this winter and keep the fires up." 

" Mrs. Babbit! Whew! " whistled Louise. 
" She isn't a caretaker. She's a regular house- 
keeper." 

" I suppose I did things just the worst way 
I could," confessed Winona. " I was so 
cross ! " 

" Never mind, if we have to fire her she 
won't have any trouble getting things to do," 
consoled Louise. " It does look nice. Let's 
see how the floor is." 

She pirouetted down the long salon parlor, 
which, scantily furnished by the girls from their 
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camp resources two summers before, oflFered no 
obstacles to dancers. 

" Some of the wax is still on, but it needs 
more," she pronounced. " There used to be a 
can of prepared wax in the closet under the 
back stairs. We used to have nice dances 
here." 

Winona ran and got the wax, and the two 
girls, pushing back a settle or two, and some 
folding chairs, went over the floor with it. 

" I wonder — ^where Mrs. Babbit is — " 
panted Winona, skating along in the wake of 
the wax to rub it in. 

Louise shook her head. She was down on 
her knees with a felt pad in each hand, scrub- 
bing the wax in on all fours, and had no ener- 
gies left for conversation. The two girls went 
on with their work for a short time, and then 
Winona suddenly raised her head. 

" I heard steps on the porch." 

" Mrs. Babbit, tliat you were asking for, I 
suppose," answered Louise. 
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Winona sat down on the floor. 

" No, it was too light — ^therel " 

" Puppums." 

" He has four feet. Oh— there's the belli 

How queer 1 " 

"Some friend of Mrs. Babbit. A good way 

to find out might be to answer itl " 

" All right, go on. . . . Perhaps I'd bet- 
ter come too." 

" Nonsense 1 It isn't a burglar 1 But come 

lon if you like." 

As Louise answered she got up and led the 

way to the front door, followed by Winona. 

They flung the door open just too late to save 

the bell from being peremptorily rung again. 

On the porch stood the girl they had noticed in 

the trolley. She was about their own age, and 

prettily dressed, with a sweet, rather anxious 

face. 

" Can you tell me if this is a boarding 

house? " she asked. 

" No, it isn't," and " Won't you come in? " 

answered Louise and Winona in a breath. 
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The girl looked a little disappointed, but she 
accepted the invitation, and followed them into 
the parlor. Winona ran for the camp chairs 
which had been pushed back against the wall, 
and put a match to the fire which the invisible 
Mrs. Babbit had laid ready for emergencies in 
the broad fireplace, 

" Won't you come close to the fire and get 
warm? " she asked. " You must be chilly." 

" I am, a little," she said. All three girls 
sat down around the fire, Winona and Louise 
glad to rest, the stranger, apparently, glad to 
get warm. 

Winona broke the silence by introducing 
herself and Louise. 

" My name is Alice McKinney," said the 
strange girl. " IVe just been visiting my 
brother, out at the new cantonment.*' 

" Cantonment! " said the others in a breath. 

" He was one of the first contingent to be 
sent there," said Alice McKinney. " They 
haven't finished building it yet, but I remem- 
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ber now he said that they hadn't told anybody 
about where it was to be. It's at the end of the 
trolley line." 

" Oh, that's why they extended the trolley 1 " 
said the others in a breath. 

"I suppose so," said Alice. "But I 
haven't anywhere to stay overnight. Do you 
suppose I could find a place? I thought surely 
this was one." 

Winona looked at her slowly for a moment 
before she answered. 

" It isn't," she said. " But I should thmk 
it could be." 

" You mean they'd let me board here for 
a few days? » said the other girl. 

" I mean we would," said Winona. " This 
house is a sort of Camp Fire Girls' headquar- 
ters, and we really didn't quite know what to 
do with it. Louise, what do you think?" 

" I think it's finel " said Louise enthusias- 
tically. " We'd have to talk it over with the 
rest of the Camp Fire, as far as domg it regu- 
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laxly goes, but I know Mrs. Babbit can look 
after Miss McKinney for a few nights, with- 
out any talking over it at all." 

" Oh, don't call me -Miss McKinney I 
Everybody says * Alice/ " said the other girl, 
smiling at them in a relieved way. " It's 
awfully good of you to do it. The town is so 
far from the camp ; I just went out to the camp 
and came straight back when I found there 
wasn't any place there for me to stay 1 This is 
near enough to walk." 
^ " They must " 

" They certainly must " interrupted 

Louise. 

" They must be guarding the powder works, 
and they must be just at the edge of where our 
cornfields were last simimerl " concluded Win- 
ona. " Why, that's very near I '* 

" No. They're at the other side. It's about 
ten minutes on the trolley. That's forty out 
from your little town,'* said Alice. 

" There isn't anywhere to board there tiiat 
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I know of, except Mrs. Jennings," added 
Louise thoughtfully. " I suppose lots of peo- 
ple win start taking boarders now, though. 
But I should think things would be better, if 
we cfui manage it." 

" Oh, please do try to manage it! " implored 
Alice McKinney. 

" Oh, as far as you are concerned we know 
it will be all right! " said Winona. " Only we 
were wondering about doing it for other people, 
too. Somebody has loaned us this house for 
war work." 

" Are you two all alone here? " asked Alice. 

" There should be a housekeeper. In fact, 
ttiere must be because when we came here to 
see about getting the parlor ready for some- 
thing, we found the furnace fire lighted, and 
this one laid. Only we can't think where she 
is. There hasn't been a sign of her so farl " 
replied Winwia. 

" She wouldn't necessarily be standing on 
the front porch all day waving a * welcome I ' 
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sign/' Louise reminded her friend. " She may 
be in any of the twenty rooms in the house. 
I'll go look, Winnie, while you talk to Alice." 

She was as good as her word. She pulled 
her pocket flash light from the pocket where it 
generally lived, and started oflf exploring. 
They could hear her singing " The Long, Long 
Trail" cheerfully as she moved from room 
to room. 

" And do you think you could look after 
mother, too? She wants to come out and visit 
Ray, but we thought I'd better come first, be- 
cause she isn't very strong, and if the journey 
was hard I'd better know about it first." 

" I think it will be all right," said Winona 
thoughtfully. " But we'll have to ask the Camp 
Fire about it first." 

At this moment Louise dashed back in tri- 
imiph with Mrs. Babbit. 

" I f oimd her in her own room, asleep," she 
explained. 

" She said she didn't know what minute we 
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all might drop in, so she's been keeping things 
warm for us." 

Mrs. Babbit was a plmnp, pink-cheeked old 
lady, with a yoimg grandson who did the coal- 
carrying for her. She seemed to like her posi- 
tion of caretaker very well, and her amiability 
made Winona wonder if she couldn't go a little 
further in her requests. 

" Could you get somebody in to do cooking, 
and take Miss McKinney to board for a couple 
of days, so she can see her brother? " she asked. 

Mrs. Babbit dimpled comfortably. 

" Why on earth should I get somebody in? 
I'd be glad to have Miss McKinney's company. 
But what about the war-work you're going to 
do with this house that I was hearing about? " 

Winona colored again. But Louise inter- 
rupted and explained promptly. Louise was 
a great comfort. 

"We're beginning the war work with a 
dance for some of the girls in father's store. 
And — and we're planning a lot more." 
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Here Alice McKinney took a hand. 

"Why, I think I'm war-work! " she said, 
smiling up at Mrs. Babbit. " I came out here 
to visit my brother, and I hadn't anywhere to 
stay till you all took me in." 

" I'm afraid not," said Winona doubtfully. 
" We wanted to. But if we could make it a 
regular house for that " 

" It seems like a big thing to do," Alice 
said, " but how splendid I But won't there be 
a lot of troublesome things in the way of it? " 

" Oh, there are troublesome things in the 
way of everyihingl " said Louise wearily. "For 
instance, we are giving this dance in a couple 
of days. And we haven't enough boys to go 
aroimd, and as far as we know there is nowhere 
to get them froml " 

Alice opened her eyes wide. 

" Nowhere to get them from? But there's 
a whole camp full 1 " 

At her answer Louise sprang up with a 
shout. 
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" Hurrah! Alice McKinney, youVe said 
itl We'll get them right away — ask a cap- 
tain or something for them. How perfectly 
splendid I " 

Winona, too, had sprung up with an ex- 
cited face at the suggestion, but her less easily 
stirred mind saw objections. 

" It would be splendid ! But, Lou, we can't 
go and pull strange boys out of a camp. Even 
if their captain would let them come I'm sure 
we'd have to find some way of introducing 
them. And — ^what would Opeechee say? " 

" Our noble guardian would ask us to con- 
sult our mothers," said Louise. " If our 
mothers didn't show a proper spirit of interest, 
Opeechee would take us all together and lec- 
ture us fondly but firmly. And then she would 
end by going out and climbing over or under 
or through the camp regulations, and acquirmg 
those necessary soldiers for the girls in the store 
to dance with." 

" You mean that's what you'd do yourself 
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if you were a Guardian. I can see that you 
want those soldiers." 

" We need them. Therefore, we must have 
them by hook or crook. I prefer not to get 
them by being a crook, but — ^you remember 
what the old man said to his son.'* 

" He said, ' Be good and you'll be Happy, 
but you won't have any fun,* didn't he? " in- 
quired Winona. 

" No, that was another and even wickeder 
old man. This one said, * Get money, my son — 
honestly if you can, but — ^get money 1 ' '* 

" Well, if you want to know, I think your 
new old man in the wickedest.'* 

" I don't care — ^with the spoiling of our 
dance as the alternative, I feel like saying, 
* Get soldiers, my daughter — ^honestly if you 
can, but — ^get soldiers ! ' " 

" Get our Guardian on the telephone, is 
more to the point," said Winona. " Perhaps 
she could come out here." 

" I think we would be more polite to go in 
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there. She may have something else to do 
besides riding out to hold coimcils about a most 
uresponsible dance!" said Louise. 

"But I know Ray would love to come/* 

said his sister. " He's awfully lonely for 
something to do. And he must know other 
boys." 

" Yes, and they'd be nice," said Louise 
eagerly. " Oh, I'm sure Opeeehee will be able 
to fix it. That's our Camp Fire Guardian, you 
know, Mrs. Bryan. She's a duck." 

" Her name means that she's a robin," 
Winona corrected, with a little giggle. 

"Well, anyway, she's like Little Goitie 
Moiphy — ^she *soitenly is a boid!'" quoted 
Louise airily. " They don't disconnect pay- 
telephones, do they? I can get Nannie, any- 
how, and find out if she's at home, and lay the 
case before her. And I know Mrs. Babbit 
will take awfully good care of you, Alice. Give 
her a room near the lone bath, please, Mrs. Bab- 
bit. She's our earliest guest, and should be 
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treated in a way that will make her advertise 
the house." 

Louise dashed out to the hall, where the 
pay-telephone had been put the summer before 
and still stood. They heard the nickel tinkling 
into the slot, and Louise's eager voice talking. 

" She's got her," said Winona. " I suppose 
that means that we have to go over there and 
see about it. I do hope she can fix it, but it 
sounds awfully wild to me. I wish all the nice 
things weren't 1 " 

" Oh, I'm sure you can fix itl " said Alice 
eagerly. " And do try to get your Camp Fire 
to imake this a place where people can stay 
when they want to see their brothers." 

" Well, we certainly want to. Now are you 
sure you'll be comfortable? Have you got 
everything you need? " 

Alice nodded from her seat by the fire, look- 
ing over at Winona, poised in the doorway. 

" Everything. My suitcase is on the porch. 
I was too tired to lug it in, but I'll get it in a 
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minute, when I'm warm through. I'm a little 
chilly still." 

" You poor child 1 " said Mrs. Babbit. " I'll 
make you a cup of hot tea." 

And she bustled out in the direction of the 
kitchen without another word. 

" I can see that you'll be well looked after," 
said Winona laughing. " Good-bye, then, till 
you hear from us. Don't be lonely." 

" Now for Opeecheel I know she'll tell us 
that it's wild and most improperl " said Win- 
ona mournfully as they got a trolley that had 
made a mistake and come by almost as soon 
as they wanted it to. 

"Don't be so sure I" responded Louise. 
" She may turn round and fix it so it's the 
properest thing on earthl " 




CHAPTER THREE 

Opeechee, just home from an afternoon at 
the Red Cross, heard them through in silence. 
Heard them through twice in silence, indeed, 
for her stepdaughter, Helen, came in just as 
the story was nearly finished, and had to hear 
it all again. Helen was the third member of 
the trio, and could always, or almost always, be 
depended upon to see things as Louise and 
Winona saw them. But on this occasion she 
didn^ 

" I'm going to tell you frankly what I think 
of this whole thing," she said, picking up her 
knitting and begmning to work at it hard. "I 
think it's terribly forward. The best thing to 
do is to drop the whole dance. Who on earth 
is going to go out and ask soldiers to go and 
dance with girls they don't know? " 

" But you have to meet everybody for the 
first time — ^and lots of girls go to dances and 
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dance with boys theyVe just been introduced 
to," Winona said meekly. 

Not soldiers f said Helen with superiority. 
I don't know why not," said Louise with 
spirit. " If Opeechee can fix things so the sol- 
diers can be introduced to the girls, nicely, I 
should think it would be all right." 

Here Winona broke into the conversation 
and hurled a bomb. 

" And I'll tell you something else. If I 
were the kind of a girl or the kind of boy that 
hadn't any way of getting friends, and I was all 
alone, and young, and wanted good times, I 
don't know whether I wouldn't pick up people. 
And they do. And if they're introduced to each 
other nicely at our dance, the girls from the 
store and the soldiers and us, it will be that 
much to the good against picking up. And you 
know, Lou, your father says the girls do it." 

" I don't need to have my father say it," 
said Louise placidly. "I know they do. 
Seen *em." 
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"There! "said Winona. 

But after that there seemed not much to 
say. So the three girls let silence drop, and 
waited for Mrs. Bryan to say what she thought, 
Helen rather confidently, the other girls a little 
apprehensively. None of them thought she 
would approve very much, but they knew if 
there was a way out she would show it to them. 

She smiled at the waiting girls, and said 
something unexpected. 

"Winona is quite right, Helen. So is 
Louise. And if we have blundered into help- 
ing out that situation, we're doing just that 
much for the coimtry. My advice would be to 
let everything else in the way of war work go to 
the winds, and concentrate on keeping the girls 
that are flooding this town, coming to work, 
and the yoimg soldiers who are oflf there at the 
camp with no amusement, looked after and 

amused properly. I mean every bit of it. And 
I think the idea of making a Hostess House 
out of the Manor is a stiU better one." 
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" A Hostess House? " 

" That's what they are called," she said, 
answering Louise. 

" There ought to be a canteen attached to 
it — ^perhaps the Y. W. C. A. or our Red Cross 
might look after that for you — and it will take 
as much hard work as last year/' 

" Oh, but a different kind ! " said Louise, 
wriggling ecstatically. " Heaps of fun ! " 

" We ought to have a dance every Saturday 
night," mused Winona, " and some place where 
there could be late afternoon affairs." 

" How grand we are! " said Louise. 

" Well, what I mean is that there ought to 
be some sort of a club room, with a piano and 
so forth, where the soldiers could be let in, if 
Helen thought they were well-bred enough, 
and meet their mothers and sweethearts." 

" Well, if Opeechee thinks it's all right, it 
is," said Helen, coming roimd loyally. " Only 
it sounds very queer to me." 

" The present thing," said Louise, letting 
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that pass, " is to get hold of machinery for the 
ten little Injuns — I mean ten little soldier boys 
— we want now." 

" Let me see. The simplest way, I think, 
would be to have a letter written — 1*11 write, 
and perhaps yoiu* father might, too, as they're 
his girls, Louise — ^to the commanding officer 
there, and ask him if ten of his yoimger soldiers 
would care to come over and dance a little while 
at the Manor. I'll make it clear that the whole 
thing is adequately chaperoned; Miss Everett 
and I ought to be enough for as comparatively 
small a party as this. If we aren't, we'll get all 
the prominent women in town at work, includ- 
ing the ministers' wives and a high school 
teacher or two. We might ask a commanding 
officer." 

" And be sure to ask Ray McKinney," in- 
terrupted Louise. " He's Alice McKinney's 

sister — I mean she's " 

• ■ • . • • .. . • • , 

"Yes, we know, she's his brother," said 
Helen. "AU right. But I think I'll have 
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an engagement with myself to stay home." 
" All right. Only you'll miss a lot of fun," 
said Louise. 

There it rested. A formal if hasty meeting 
of the Camp Fire was caUed, and the plans 
were presented and ratified by all but Helen, 
and Marie and Adelaide, Marie being constitu- 
tionally conventional and Helen constitutional- 
ly timid. The plans swept forward. Mrs. Bryan 
wrung a somewhat difficult consent from the 
Colonel commanding, who said that he didn't 
see why soldiers needed to play. He had never 
played, and that was why he was a Colonel 
to-day. At least that was the version that Win- 
ona, who went to the camp with her, took back. 
But the yoimger oflficers approved of it heartily, 
and seemed to look on it as more or less of a 
benefaction. Indeed, they spoke wistfully of 
the fact that nobody asked them to dances, 
which so moved Winona that she rashly prom- 
ised to get up a dance just for ofiKcers, and see 
that all the older girls came to it. 

5 
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" You know, the really grown-up ones with 

• ^ • • ^ 

low dresses," she explained, "not kids, like us." 

They laughed a good deal at this, but on the 
whole seemed to take her offer more seriously 
than it was made ; which moved her to the feel- 
ing that she would have to arrange it. 

" Indeed, if I once let the boys come, there'll 
be too many for you. / don*t know which ten 
to choose," complained the captain they had 
been finally sent to. 

" There's a boy named Ray McKinney, 
whose sister is staying out at our headquarters. 
We want him," Winona remembered. " And 
we don't want any over twenty-two, because 
none of us are awfully grown up, nor the girls 
we've invited. Yoimger if possible. So that 
ought to help." 

" You would make a good commanding 
officer. Miss Winnie," said Captain Grant, 
smiling at her in a fatherly way, " Very well. 
Ten of the younger boys whose leave coincides 
with yoiu' dance shall be sent over." 
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" But not if they don't want to! " said Win- 
ona nervously. " Oh, please be sure that they 
would like to come. Don't make it military." 

But Captain Grant seemed to think that 
there was little danger of its being military, and 
Winona returned to the town with a mind at 
rest. 

Miss Everett, the welfare worker in the 
store, had the telephone number of the Manor, 
or, as they were getting to call it, the Camp 
Fire headquarters. So had Captain Grant. 
Winona, Helen, Marie and Adelaide, the lead- 
ers of the Camp Fire, went out there the after- 
noon of the dance, as soon as school was over, 
to arrange the last details. There was not so 
very much to do. They had brought out lemons 
and sugar, and were making gallons of lemon- 
ade ; and a group of girls had made four large 
cakes the day before. They planned to have 
this served from the long trestle tables in the 
dining-room, buffet fashion. 

" It's going to cost a lot if we do this all the 
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time," said Adelaide Hughes thoughtfully. 
Adelaide was used to counting the cost of 
things, and if she couldn't see ahead about 
Camp Fire finances it worried her. " This took 
six dollars out of the treasury. If we do it 
every week " 

" Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of," Louise called over from where she was 
cutting cake. " If we do it regularly it might 
be better to sell refreshments at cost. We shall 
have to do that regularly if we rim a canteen." 

"Well, that would settle it," admitted 
Adelaide. 

Just then the telephone rang violently, and 
Louise dashed to it, being nearest the door. 
The girls waited impatiently to hear what was 
being said, for Louise seemed very much 
excited. 

"Yes, Captain Grant — ^yes. . • . Do 
they? Well what can they do? • . • Would 
you rather? Why yes, I'm sure we can fit it. 
Send them along. All right — ^no indeed, we'd 
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be glad to have them. • • . No, indeed, 
you're very welcome. . . . Good-bye." 

" Well, what? " demanded aU the rest, as 
she hung up the telephone with a face that was 
part pleased and part frightened. 

" Well — I guess we'll have enough boys to 
go roimd, that's all. Captain Grant said " 

Here she stopped to catch her breath in a 
provoking fashion, and the girls collected 
aroimd her and demanded that she go on. 

" He said that he was sorry, but that so 
many of his younger boys seemed homesick and 
wretched and lonesome, and there was a saloon 
so temptingly near, that if they didn't have a 
little something to cheer them up pretty soon 
he was afraid the saloon would get them, and 
that was against orders. "And so he was taking 
the liberty of letting twenty-five boys come 
over. They are all nice boys, he says. Some 
are college boys and some aren't, but they're 
all as fine as silk. So " 

She sat down on the table, dangerously near 
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the chocolate cake she had been cutting, and 
spread her hands abroad. 

The first to recover her balance was Win- 
ona. With a determined face she made for the 
telephone. Louise jumped up and ran after 
her. 

" Oh, you can't tell him not to I He might 
take them all away I " 

" I'm not going to/' said Winona scorn- 
fully. " I'm going to get fifteen more girls." 

She got Miss Everett promptly, and put it 
up to her. She received the promise of eight 
more girls from the store. Then she called up 
the house of the Guardian of the other Camp 
Fire, Wah-Wah-Tay-See, and found that, late 
as it was. Miss Dustin, head of the other Camp 
Fire, thought she could promise six. After 
that they felt better, and actually got time to 
rest a little upstairs, on the cots, before it was 
time to dress for the party. 

Miss Everett came with her girls, and Miss 
Dustin with hers, a little earlier than the sol- 
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diers were expected. The Scouts (some of 
them were too old to be Scouts by now, but they 
came just the same) appeared by twos and 
threes. 

" And let me tell you, Winnie Merriam,** 
said Billy Lee, leaning back against the waU 
in his Scoutmaster's imiform and looking very 
sad, " that I wouldn't have come for anything 
in the world but to see you through. As it is, 
I don*t know how Tom and I are going to bear 
up, when you know how we feel about not going 
into the army. This is the last time, anyhow. 
I wouldn't come to these dances regularly, and 
watch all the other fellows doing what I want 
to do, not for General Lee's ghost — and he was 
mother's second cousin ! " 

"Z< was mother's second cousin, you meant," 
said Winona. " Ghosts are always it'* She 
came close up to him and put her hand on his 
arm, looking very pretty and grown up in her 
soft pale blue silk frock with the little pink rose- 
buds on the shoulders and aroimd its waist. 
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" Well, then, I won't ask you to do it again, 
Billy. And I do think that it's a very brave 
thing of you and Tom to come here when you 
want to be in the war so much. Braver almost 
than if you enlisted/* 

" Oh, nonsense, Winnie! " said Billy, smil- 
ing in spite of himself. But he cheered up a 
little after that. " Only," he said, " I'm going 
home early." 

" Well, all right," said Winnie, looking re- 
signed, " only this bouse is half the Scouts' and 
half ours, and you and Tommy are as much 
hosts for this dance as we are hostesses. And 
the boys will all be strangers, and want putting 
at ease.'* 

"Foolishness, Winnie!" said Billy. But 
nevertheless he went over at that mom^it and 
began to be as nice as he knew how to a little 
girl who was standing shyly by herself; and 
Billy's nicest was very nice indeed. He was 
Southern, though he had lived next door to the 
Merriams here in the North for nearly thiree 
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years now; and his manners were always charm- 
ing. He wasn't particularly interested in girls, 
strangely enough. But it was generally 
thought that he would do almost anything Win- 
ona asked him to. 

" Oh, Miss Merriam, do you suppose they'll 
come with a band! " whispered Laura Connor, 
who had clung to her desperately since she came 
in. " Wouldn't it be thrilling if they did I '* 

" They have to take the trolley," said Win- 
ona, after she had thought this over for a min- 
ute, " and I don't see how they could very well 
get the band on it. No, I don't believe they 
will. But Miss Dustin and Miss Everett and 
Mrs. Bryan are watching for them." 

Laura Connor looked very pretty, and 
her dress was lovely ; a flowered organdie that 
she said she had bought on purpose for the 
dance from the store. Winona was relieved to 
see that Miss Everett, or somebody, had pre- 
vailed on her to leave off the rouge she wore 
in the daytime, for she wanted the gu-ls who 
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came to the dance to make a good impression. 
She felt responsible for them. 

They did, most of them. She looked down 
the long parlor, stripped of fmnitm'e and 
waxed for dancing, and lighted from its old- 
fashioned chandelier, and thought that there 
was a very nice collection of girls there. They 
hadn't hired an orchestra after all. Mrs. Bab- 
bit had gladly volunteered to stay by the 
phonograph and keep its dance-records going, 
relieved by her grandson. She loved to see 
young folks enjoy themselves, she said. As for 
the refreshments, the Karonya girls thought 
that they might perfectly well slip away from 
the dance by twos and serve out the lemonade 
and cake when it was wanted. 

"Oh, here they come! I can see Rayl" 
cried Alice McKinney, who had been standing 
by the long front window, excitedly. "They've 
all come at once. And the captain's come tool " 

"I suppose he's their chaperone," said 
Louise. " Oh, don*t they look nice ! " 
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They could hear the heavy tread of military 
shod feet on the porch ; and into the hall, more 
or less shyly, walked what looked to the girls' 
excited eyes like at least a battalion of soldiers. 
As a matter of fact, there were twenty-seven, 
counting Captain Grant, who had come, quite 
as Louise suggested, as a chaperone, because 
the Colonel was still a little doubtful about let- 
ting his pets out alone. Or that was the ex- 
planaition that Ray McKinney gave Winona 
scornfully when his enraptured sister dragged 
him up to her. 

He was quite as nice as his sister, and about 
nineteen, apparently. He seemed quite at his 
ease, and thanked her for the good time the 
Camp Fire was giving the boys. 

" They were awfully keen on it," he said. 
" You see, we were slid down here so softly to 
guard the old powder works, that nobody but 
the saloon-keepers on the other side of us — ^you 
know, that little town by the river — had their 
welcome handy. And the Old Man has a hate 
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on saloon-keepers, so that didn't do us any 
good. I can tell you, some of the oflScers are 
kicking themselves good and hard at not being 
asked to this party ! " 

Winona felt very sorry for the pictiu^ Ray 
brought to her mind, but he seemed so pleased 
over it that she didn't say so aloud. And be- 
fore she could say anything else, he said, 
" Who's that awfully pretty girl in the little 
pink dress, the one that looks like a little doU I 
And gee, she dances like a dream ! " 

Winona looked over to see if she knew who 
the girl was, and discovered that it was one of 
the girls she knew, Edith Hillis, Marie Hun- 
ter's particular friend, and promised to secure 
her for him for the next dance. 

The Scouts, meanwhile, finding that there 
were stiU too many boys for the girls, had vol- 
unteered to look after the refreshment end. 

Winona, flitting out in a gap between the 
dances, found them industriously moving the 
refreshments and the trestles out of the big 
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dining-room into the kitchen, which, fortu- 
nately, was in spotless order. 

" What on earth are you doing? " she de- 
manded. Billy Lee looked up from his labors, 
and explained. 

" There isn't room enough for everybody to 
dance in the parlor. Jim Hodgson has gone 
over to town on: his motorcycle to get his 
mother's phonograph, and we're going to set it 
up in here, and let them dance to it. It will be all 
right — ^this house has fine floors for dancing." 

"But it's all right nowl" said Winona, 
looking across the hall to the whirling couples. 

" That's because lots of 'em are too shy to 
dance yet. We're letting them be too shy till 
we have a place fixed for them." 

" Oh, Billy, you darling I " explained Win- 
ona. She was particularly glad to find that 
Billy had thrown himsell into the work of 
making their guests so pleased that he had 
forgotten his own sorrows. " I'U go and get 
the floor-wax." 
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She came back with it, handed it to her 
friend, and returned to the dance-floor. The 
little Babbit boy was tending the phonograph 
now, making a great effort to see that there 
were scarcely any stops between dances; and 
the three chaperones, with Captain Grant, were 
at different parts of the room, seeing to it that 
the boys and girls got introductions to each 
other, and that " Paul Joneses " were frequent 
enough to shake everybody up. Everybody 
seemed happy, and Winona was about to go 
back to the dining-room to make sure that the 
wax was being put on the floor the right way, 
when she looked over in a comer; and there 
was Edith Hillis, with a distressed look on her 
pretty little blonde face, very much penned in 
by a tall, lanky soldier-boy who evidently didn't 
want to let her escape from his well-meant 
attentions. 

Winona did not wonder that the boy wanted 
to talk to Edith, for she certainly looked, as 
Ray McKinney had said, " like a little doU.'' 
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She had yellow hair and big blue eyes and pink 
cheeks, and a baby face, and the gayest little 
ways possible. In addition to this she danced 
wonderfully well, and in her pink, fluffy dan- 
cing frock, made with a httle round, shirred 
neck, and trimmed with floating pink ribbons, 
she certainly looked, as Winona watched them, 
like a Christmas card, or a valentine, or any- 
thing else pink and blue and gold and pretty. 
Her yellow curls were tied at the back of her 
neck with a wide pink satin ribbon, and she was 
fidgeting with her satin sash-ends. Winona 
knew this was a sure symptom of nervousness 
with Edith. 

She came swiftly over to where Edith sat, 
and said politely: 

" Won't you introduce me, Edith? " 
"Oh, yes!" said Edith with evident joy. 
" This is Mr. Higgins, Miss Merriam." Her 
glance said, " Do sit down and help me outl " 
And Winona did. 
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" Do you like it here in New Jersey? " she 
asked him politely. 

" No, ma'am, I can't say I do," said Mr. 
Higgins. " I was brought up in Idyho, and 
this here is considerable of a change.'* 

" Speaking of a change," said Winona with 
what might have been boldness under other cir- 
cumstances, but what was nothing less than 
bravery in these, " Wouldn't you like to dance 
with me this time? A friend of mine wants to 

meet Miss Hillis; he hasn't had a chance yet." 
" Thank you, ma'am, but I'll wait a bit. I 
haven't finished telling Miss Hillis yet about 
our farm. She says she did considerable farm- 
ing herself last summer," said Mr. Higgins, 
who evidently knew what he wanted. 

Winona felt as if she simply had to go some- 
where where she could giggle all she wanted to, 
but she knew that Edith was in much need of 
help, and besides that Mrs. Bryan bad said that 
the boys mustn't be allowed to find one girl 
and stick to her to save trouble. 
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She gave Edith what was intended to be a 
look of encouragement — ^Edith was too far 
gone to be amused by Mr. Higgins* devotion 
— ^and went off in search of Mrs. Bryan. She 

explained the thing to her, and then began a 
hunt on her own accoimt for Ray McKinney, 
having a good deal of confidence in Mrs. 
Bryants diplomatic powers. Finding Ray took 
quite a little while, because so many people 
asked her to dance, but at length she forded the 
floor, and found him standing in a window 
talking to another yoimg soldier, whom he in- 
troduced to her as Sergeant Brace. 

** Dont you want to come over and meet a 
friend of mine? '* Winona asked them. " You 
were asking about her a little while ago, Mr. 
McKinney." 

They followed her with alacrity to where 
Edith still stood. Winona was glad to see 
that Mrs. Bryan was with her. 

" This is Miss Hillis," said Winona indefi- 
nitely to them both, wrong end to, as Edith 
6 
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afterwards told her. But both boys were per- 
fectly willing to finish the introduction for 
themselves, and Ray immediately asked Edith 
for the next dance and got it. Whereupon 
Sergeant Brace, of course, asked Winona for 
it, and got it, too. Mrs. Bryan was left to con- 
sole the persistent Mr. Higgins, and Winona 
heard him saying with a certain doggedness : 
" But I hadn't finished telling her about — '' 
"Whatever Mrs. Brvan did with him, it 
was eflTectual, for a little later Winona saw him 
dancing heavily if still doggedly with a little 
girl in red, who apparently didn't mind what 
he said, because she wasn't listening to it — 
merely singing the tune of the waltz as they 
went over the floor. 

Sergeant Brace came from Harvard, which 
made Winona a little in awe of him at first, but 
she soon foimd out that he was quite as nice as 
if he didn't. He had left in the middle of his 
second year, he told her, and jumped into the 
war without waiting for Plattsburg. 
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" I like it a lot better/' he said. " And it 
certainly is nice of you to have this dance. 
Bored? We were so bored we couldn't see 
straight It was bully of the captain to let us 
come. I know why he did it, I think." 

Why? " asked Winona. 

Jiimny Bullock/' said Sergeant Brace. 
** He's been sick for three weeks, just plain 
homesickness. And when this dance came 
along, Grant went to him — ^he's been fussing 
over him like a father — ^he and the chaplains — 
and said, * See here, Bullock, there's a dance 
day after to-morrow, a nice home dance, the 
kind you went to before you enlisted. And 
youVe got to get well enough to go to it.' Poor 
old Bullock was all upset — ^he'd overworked, 
you know, overdrilled in hot weather, and he 
hadn't much zip left in him. Me, I don't care 
where I go — any old place I hang my hat is 
home, sweet home to me, as the fellow said — 
but Bullock had never been away from home 
before, and he's only eighteen anyway. Had to 
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get his mother's permission to enlist. I guess 
most of the fellows here are under twenty. 
Grant must have picked them out/* 

" Yes, he did. We asked him to, because 
none of us are more than seventeen, except a 
couple of the girls from Mr. Lane's,** Winona 
explained. 

"Oh, I see. That explains it. Well, Bul- 
lock cheered up on the spot, and he actually 
came out to drill to-day, though the sawbones 
'Wasn't quite sure he ought to. That's him, 
over there, dancing with the gu-1 with the red 

hair." 

" Oh, yes, my friend Louise Lane. Grood- 

ness gracious, I didn't know just being home- 
sick could do all that to you I " said Winona. 
" Why, there are a lot of things the people in 
this town could do to help that 1 " 

"Then please do them!" said Sergeant 
Brace earnestly. 

She gave herself a little vacation after that, 
one dance with Billy Lee, who deigned to come 
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out CMi the floor, seeing it was Winona. She 

told him what she had heard, and asked him to 

please plan more things. He said he wouldn't. 

She had to. 

They went to sit down after this, and just 

by them were a couple of the little girls from 

the store, whose partners had gone to get them 
lemonade. 

" It isn't bad, is it? " said one of them, sur- 
veying the place critically. " Gf cx>urse, there 
might be more pep " 

" Well, I like it this way," said the otHer 
vehemently, " And I tell you, it's making me 
think that maybe this is a nice town, after all. 
We thought the girls were stuck up and didn't 
want to be friends a bit. But the girl that 
started this dance, I asked her what she was 
doing it for, and she said — and I guess she 
meant it—:* Oh, just to be friends! ' '* 
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Winona turned to Billy with her eyes 
shining. 

" Oh, did you hear that ! " she said. " Isn't 
that splendid? Billy, I don't care if I did do 
it just to be bad-tempered. It all came out 
right." 

" You're a nice kid," said Billy irrelevantly. 
" Yes, it looks to me like a pretty good dance. 
.... Half the fellows aren't much older 
than I am." 

" Oh, dearf^ said Winona in despair. " All 
roads lead to Rome, don't they? " 

" Well, if you would dump me right into 
Home, if that's your name for it, you can't ex- 
pect me not to," said Billy a little vaguely, but 
none the less clearly as far as Winona was con- 
cerned. " I tell you, Winnie, I'm getting des- 
perate about it, and so is Tom. Eighteen and 
over " 

80 
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" Not much over," interrupted Winnie. 

" Two months. And look at Roger, over 
there at flying-school! " 

" Oh, don't, Billy! " said Winona, unwisely. 

He stopped short, and his mouth closed like 
a trap. 

" Very well, I won't talk any more. It's 
time I did something, anyway. But right now 
I'm going to get out of this dance. IVe done 
all I can to help — ^lots of boys to dance without 
me. I've stood all I can of it. Good-night, 
Winnie." 

" Oh, dear! ^' said Winona again distress- 
edly. "Just when everything was going so 
beautifully, too ! " 

For Billy Lee, very erect, bowed to her with 
all the old-fashioned profoundness that Tom 
had laughed him out of two years before, and 
walked out of the door. 

" And he may have to wait ages for a car, 
unless he borrows somebody's motor-cycle," 
Winona remembered. -" Or he may walk home. 
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He's as likely as not to do that. Oh, dearl '' 

She thought she was in a comer where no- 
body could see her, and she found herself, to 
her dismay, on the very verge of tears. She sat 
up very stiflf so they wouldn't get joggled loose, 
and hunted all over her dress for a handker- 
chief. But there wasn't any. 

" Here, won't you have mine? " said some- 
one softly, and she looked up to find Captain 
Grant just about to sit down by her. 

" Oh — oh, thank you,'^ said Winona. " No 
•I think I won't have to cry after all." 

" What's the matter? " asked Captain 
Grant. " You can tell me, can't you? I have 
a little girl of my own at home not much 
younger than you. I'm used to hearing things. 
. . . . I'dbegladtohearher, just now, even 
if she cried all over my shoulder," he added with 
a little sigh. 

" Oh, have you? " said Winona, looking up 
at him with a new interest. " I'm a little over 
seventeen. How old is she? " 
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" Fifteen last June/' said Captain Grant. 
" She looks a little like you, too. Now, what's 
the matter? Yoiu* dance seems to be going in 
a very satisfactory way." 

*' Oh, it's not that," explained Winona. 
" It's just that Billy Lee^ the boy next door, 
wants to enlist, and he's only eighteen and he 
cant. I know just how he feels. I'd give up 
everything in the world to be a Red Cross 
nm^e, and I can't because I'm not old enough." 

^' If Billy is the lad in the Scoutmaster's 
imiform, whom I saw sitting by you, you may 
tell him from me that he is doing more for his 
country than if he were in the ranks," said Cap- 
tain Grant quietly. " Now that so many of the 
boys' fathers are away, and so many more of 
the Scoutmasters, the small boy problem is a 
pretty stiff one. He is needed just where 

he is." 

"Oh, I know that! "said Winona. "But 
it's not as much fun for him. You see he's a 
Lee of Virginia. And he wants to fight. Just 
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to be helping this way is more than he can 
stand, with the soldiers all over the place. Very 
likely one laughed at him, and he's terribly 
sensitive." 

" The community work is very badly 
needed, nevertheless," said Captain Grant. 

" Community work? What's that? " asked 
Winona. 

Captain Grant looked at her in astonish- 
ment. 

" My dear little girl, is it possible that you 
don't know the name of what you are doing^ " 

" Wh — why, this is a dance. First we in- 
vited some of the girls from Mr. Lane's store, 
then we asked soldiers, because Alice McKin- 
ney said her brother was lonesome. And we 
think perhaps we may turn this place into a 
sort of transient boarding place where women 
can come and stay when they want to see their 
relations." 

Captain Grant smiled at her. 

" Add a canteen, home hospitality, and get 
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your commimity co-ordinated to help you, and 
you have a pretty good start at a fine War 
Camp Community plant." 

"But what I* it?" 

" It's one of the war-work organizations, 
just like Red Cross and the rest. It's the or- 
ganization of the conununity to keep the sol- 
diers happy and occupied in their leisure hours ; 
not to speak of keeping the places near them 
decent for the soldiers to be in, and the young 
girls busy and amused also, so they won't wan- 
der about flirting with the soldiers." 

" Really official? " mused Winona. 

" Really ofiicial," Captain Grant smiled at 
her, " with a uniform, if you like, and an arm- 
band, and leaders. If you like, the Govern- 
ment can have somefbody sent here to help you 
organize." 

" I don't know," mused Winnie. " Not im- 
less they were very nice." 

" Oh, they'd be nice,'' he assured her. 
" That's their business." 
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" This certainly is surprising," said Win- 
ona to herself, nearly forgetting about Billy's 

woes in the interest of what she had heard. 

Somebody else dropped down by her. 

" What's surprising? " demanded Louise. 
" Let me hide here. I promised this dance to 
three rookies. The only thing to do is to dis- 
appear completely." 

" Oh, tell her, Captain Grant I " said Win- 
ona. So Captain Grant repeated what he had 
been saying. 

" Then we're like the man in those plays of 
Moliere's, that we're taking in French this year, 
who talked prose all his life without knowing 
it. We've been War Camp Community work- 
ers in spite of ourselves ! " said Louise. "Cap- 
tain Grant, I think, by the way, that we are 
adding what you call Home Hospitality. At 
least I know that the McKinneys are going to 
come out and have Sunday dinner with Mrs. 
HiUis. Edith telephoned in and asked her 
mother if they could, and she says yes." 
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"Fine!" said Captain Grant. *'And 
there's a boy named Bullock, a nice lad of about 
nineteen who is here to-night, who is so home- 
sick that he will have to be sent home — and that 
would break his heart — ^if somebody doesn't 
make friends with him. I wonder if your Miss 
Everett or Mrs. Bryan couldn't find somebody 
to invite him home for dinner." 

This was going so fast that it took the girls' 
breath away. 

" I heard about him from a friend of his, 
Sergeant Brace," said Winona. " Captain 
Grant, I think our mothers ought to have a 

chance at this. I wonder " 

I know what," said Louise promptly. 
Sick the Ladies' Aid on them. It's time our 
church gave a chicken supper, anyhow. I'm sure 
they'd give it for the soldiers if somebody told 
them to. And I'll back mother to be so sorry 
for every homesick boy she sees that she invites 
them in shoals I " 

" That would be splendid! " said the Cap- 
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tain. " And now I must leave you girls, for 
I know that I'm keeping two anxious men from 
partners. But see what you can do for 
Bullock." 

He went off in the direction of Miss Ever- 
ett, and the girls, from their nook, saw him 
dancing with her with every appearance of hav- 
ing a good time. 

" How nicely he gets on with Miss Everett. 
Perhaps she reminds him of his wife," remarked 
Winona. 

" He's a widower. He told her so. I heard 
him," said Louise. " He has two children, a 
boy and a girl, and his sister is looking after 
them now he's in the army. The boy is John 
and the girl Elsie." 

" He told her a lot, it seems to me," mused 
Winona. " Oh, dear me, I suppose we must rise 
up and dance. You're safe now, Lou, the dance 
you were engaged three deep for is over. This 
is a Paul Jones." 

The dance came to its triumphant end, and 
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at eleven-thirty the soldiers marched out to 
their trolley, having had a good time that they 
begged to repeat. 

" I think we could manage to have them 
every Saturday night," said Mrs. Bryan. 

" Oh, do let's! " begged a couple of the in- 
vited girls, who were waiting to be taken home 
by their chaperones. " We had the nicest 
time!" 

" It was nice," said Winona thoughtfully. 

But she was very quiet on her way home. 
She was worried still about Billy. 

She slept late next morning. That metant 
that she had to hurry off to high school with- 
out seeing anybody but the family. To be 
sure she caught up with Louise, and they re- 
viewed the dance enjoyably till they got to the 
school building, but it also meant that she did 
not, as so often happened, meet Billy Lee, and 
saimter along with him, discussing everything 

in the world. Billy was rather philosophically 
minded, and Louise, who wasn't, declared that 
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Winona and Billy spent more time arguing as 
to why a chicken crossed the street than it would 
take her to bring up that chicken from infancy. 
This was something of an exaggeration, but 
there was something in it. 

• 

The morning passed uneventfully. It was 
not till eleven-thirty that Winona, crossing the 
hall to a study period in another room, met 
Tom, and stopped to ask him where Billy was. 

" That's queer," said Tom. " I was just 
wondering myself. He didn't get ^ school 
this morning." 

" I suppose he was tired," said Winona, but 
in her heart she supposed nothing of the sort. 
She was deadly worried for fear Billy Lee had 
run away to enlist. 

" Mother says she's going to get the Ladies' 
Aid together and see if she can't get them to in- 
vite soldiers out over week-ends, and the boy 
that Captain Grant wanted somebody to ask — 
do you remember? — ^Nannie is asking," Louise 
told her a little later. 
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"Nannie" was Mrs. Bryan's first name, 
and sometimes the girls followed her stepdaugh- 
ter Helen's example, and called her by it. 

" That's nice," responded Winona absently. 
" And what about the devoted Mr. Higgins — 
I don't know his first name." 

" I don't either, but it's very likely Ezra," 
said Louise, giggling. "Well, ask Edith if 
she thought he needed home hospitality? " 

" He needed something," said Winona 
thoughtfully, "but it wasn't encoiu*agement. 
Poor boy, I daresay he meant all right. Only 
it was awfully funny, his picking out Edith. 
None of the rest of us would have minded him 
so much." 

All the time she was talking there was a 
chilly feeling inside of her, worrying about 
Billy. The two had been chums for three years 
now, and she felt as responsible for him as she 
did for Tom— more, in some ways, for Tom, 
and Florence, their younger sister, were both 
very independent^ and disliked exceedingly be- 
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ing interfered with, Billy rather liked being 
superintended a little by Winona, because he 
didn't get much petting at home. Mrs. Lee 
was more or less of an invalid, and his sister, 
Nataly, didn't like boys very much, she said. 
She had gone away, this winter, to a fashionable 
boarding-school where she was much happier 
than she had been at the public school and with 
the girls of Camp Karonya. Billy had to be 
the head of his family, and it had sobered him 
down. After all, Winona remembered, run- 
ning away to enlist was a small boy sort of thing 
to do, and Billy was very grown up for his age. 
She tried to get comfort out of that thought. 

She was worried, in spite of all she could 
do, and neither lessons nor plans for the dances 
at the Manor quite took her mind off Billy. 

'And when she went home she found that 
her premonition had been a true one. Billy 
had been gone some time, and nobody knew 
where. 

Mrs. Lee was sitting with Winona's motiier. 
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and Winnie was almost sure she had been 
crying. 

" It isn't a bit like him/' she was saying as 
the girl entered, 

"Don't go out/' said her mother, seeing 
Winona backing away, in fear that she had 
intruded, " Mrs. Lee came over to see if you 
knew anything about Billy/' 

Winona shook her head. 

" He wasn't at school to-day. Tom didn't 
know anything about it, either." 

" But have either of you any guess as to 
where he is? " asked his mother tremulously, 
irtraightening herself a little. She was a deU- 
cate, slender little woman, who never seemed 
old enough to be the mother of tall Billy or 
languid Nataly. 

" Unless — ^unless he's run off to enlist," 
said Winona reluctantly, but telling the truth 
as she believed it. 

Mrs. Lee turned white. 

" That's what I've been afraid of so long/' 
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she said. " He was so upset last night when he 
came home, from having seen all those boys, 
some of them younger than he was, in the army* 
If he*d only left a note." 

" I suppose if he had you might have known 
where to look for him,'* suggested Winona. 

" This new draft that they're talking about 
would have come so near to taking him in," 
said his mother. " I suppose that's one reason 
he felt so badly. I wouldn't give him permis- 
sion to enlist. I — ^I couldn't. He's all I have." 

Winona felt as if she couldn't stand much 
more. She went off, half wanting to cry her- 
self. Fortunately, her father came in just 
then, and she heard him promising Mrs. Lee 
that everything should be done that could be. 

" We'll telephone to the proper authorities, 
personnel officers and such people, and if Billy's 
anywhere in the state or the next we'll get him,'* 
he promised. 

Whether Mrs. Lee felt better or not after 
this, Winona did, and went on about her 
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usual occupations with a more cheerful heart. 

"Am I to tell anybody?" she asked her 
mother, coming into the room where her 
parents sat, after Mrs. Lee had gone. 

I wouldn't yet," Mrs. Merriam advised. 
Would you? " she appealed to her husband. 
Not yet. We'll see what develops," Mr. 
Merriam answered. 

So Winona kept quiet, though she was 
heavy-hearted, all that day and the next. The 
suspense was pretty bad. Hard to bear, too, 
were Louise's wonderings and comments. BiUy 
Lee was the kind of person who seemed rather 
quiet when he was aroimd, but left an awful 
hole when he was gone. 

The third day things cleared up a little. 
Winona, coming back from school, was met by 
Tom, waving a letter above his head. 

"It's all right 1 They've found Billy! At 
least, he doesn't say where he is, but he's en- 
listed. He's written to all of us, his mother and 
you and me. I guess he got somebody who was 
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going home on furlough, or something, to mail 
them, for they're postmarked way off in Da- 
kota, and he couldn't possibly be there." 

" He might," said Winona, taking eagerly 
the letter her brother held out to her. 

It was very short, written on the usual 
Y. M. C. A. paper. 

Dear Winnie : 

I've managed to get in as you see. I simply 
couldn't stay out any longer. I can't tell you where I 
am, because if I did mother might have me sent back 
into civilian life. I wish I could, so you could write to 
me. If mother would say she was willing to have me 
stay in everything would be all right As it is, I'll do 
the best I can without letters. And I'll bring you back 
a German helmet first thing I do. 

Yours always, Billy. 

The letter made Winnie feel badly, but she 
felt proud, too. 

" I — I don't see that they Ve found him,'' 
she said to Tom, trying to smile as well as she 
could for the tears in her eyes. 

But Tom was cheerful and unsympathetic. 

" They've found him as much as he wants 
to be foimd, and they know he's all right," he 
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answered. " Better go in, Winnie, you haven't 
any hat on, and the wind is blowing a gale." 

" What are hats? " said Winnie, laughing 
through the tears which still stood in her eyes. 

" Quite a lot," said Tom absently. He was 
still looking down at the letter Billy had written 
to him, and thinking hard. " Jove, I wonder 
if I could puU it off! " 

Winona scarcely heard him, she was so in- 
tent on the rereading of Billy's letter. She 
went in, walking slowly and reading as she 
went. She was going to miss him dreadfully. 

" But I'm glad he's gone, he wanted to so 
badly," she told herself bravely. 

The next day, however, Mrs. Lee got a clue 

to where he was, she heard when she came home. 

" Oh, is she really going to go after him and 
make him come back? " Winona asked her 
mother, wheJn she heard this. 

" I think she is," said Mrs. Merriam. 

" Well, I think it's a shame ! " said Winona, 
speaking for herself and Tom. " And I'm go- 
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ing over to tell her so. I don't care if it is rude 
of me." 

She snatched her hat, and, her head high 
and cheeks scarlet, was gone like a whirlwind 
into Mrs. Lee's house, before her mother could 
do more than say a shocked " Winnie ! " 

What she said to Mrs. Lee and Mrs. Lee 
said to her nobody ever knew, because Winnie 
never told, and neither did Mrs. Lee. The net 
result was all that ever come to the surface. 
Mrs. Lee let Billy stay in the service. 

He was quite nearby, after all. They went 
over to see him. He was even more sunburned, 
or rather wind-burned, but he was exceedingly 
happy. Tom, naturally, wasn't. He wanted 
to get in too. And things swung along in a sort 
of imdecided fashion for a month or so, and 
then suddenly the war stopped. 

" I feel exactly as if somebody had pulled 
a chair out from under me," was the way Louise 
described her sensations when the whistles blew 
and the bells rang for peace. 
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"You don't mean that you wanted the 
war to go on? " demanded Marie Hunter 
scandalized. 

" N — no. As the men in the funny paper 

said, it was a rotten war, but it was the only 

war we had. No, I was sort of attached to the 
poor old war. I thought it would go on always, 

and that I could tell my grandchildren that I 

could remember a time when there wasn't any. 

I suppose it's selfish of me " 

Louise loved to get a rise out of Marie 
Hunter, she was so serious-minded, and always 
worried a great deal as to whether she was do- 
ing what she called " looking at things in the 
right way." 

" What do you think about it, Winnie? " 
demanded Marie. 

The three girls were together, it happened, 
on Armistice Day, working hard on costumes 
for a pageant whicK the girls in the store 
planned. 

"Well, I hope you won't be shocked. 
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Marie," said Winona deprecatingly, *' but the 
principal thing I thought of when the whistles 
began to blow was that now Tom wouldn't 
want to go to war any longer, and Roger Men- 
don and Billy Lee won't get hurt." 

Helen Bryan looked up at this. " I hope 
Roger is all right," she said. " Sometimes 
they get hurt on the flying-fields while they're 
learning." 

"You old calamity howler 1" said Louise 
affectionately. " Things like that never hap- 
pen to Roger. He has nine lives. Winnie, 
have you heard from him lately? " 

" Yes," said Winnie, producing his letter 
and handing it roimd. *'But, of course, he 
thought we were going on fighting." 

The other girls laid down their gay-colored 
work, a set of Italian costumes, and listened 
while Louise read Roger's letter. He hoped to 
be sent to the front soon, he said. It was writ- 
ten in the highest spirits. He was delighted 
with the life, he said. 
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** Ah, poor Roger — and now he'll never get 
a chance to bomb a German!" said Louise, 
while Marie looked shocked again. 

" Now that there isn't going to be any war, 
don't you think we ought to stop dishking the 
Germans?" 

Louise tossed her head. 

"All they did was to shout ^Kamerad!' 
all together, when they f oimd we were getting 
the best of it. They didn't want their coimtry 
smashed the way they've smashed France. I'll 
wait till I see if they really are sorry, or only 
scared, before I start in to love them so hard. 
Marie, you really are too noble for common- 
sense sometimes." 

Marie looked unconvinced. 

" I don't want you to love them. I only 
want you to feel that " 

Louise shook her head, and interrupted. 

" I refuse to do any feeling to order. They 
have to write over and say they're sorry — or 
maybe send France a check without being 
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asked. Meanwhile, we promised Miss Everett 
these red skirts by five, and it's four now." 

She plunged determinedly into her sewing 
again. 

" But— but— good gracious! " 

It was Helen who interrupted now, sitting 
back on the window seat with a look of dismay 
on her face. 

" What? " asked everybody in imison. 

" But if the war is over we don't need to con- 
tinue community work ! Maybe we shouldn't." 

"Why not?" asked Winona with what 
those who knew her best called a deadly calm. 
" Isn't there any community? " 

Helen went obliviously on with her 
discovery. 

" We ought to stop work for the soldiers, 
and not have the dance any more." 

" Why not? " asked Winona again. " The 
soldiers will be there, or others like them for 
months to come. And the girls will be here 
always, maybe." 
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"But — ^but the war's over," repeated 
Helen. 

" I'm delighted to hear it/' rejoined Win- 
ona. " But we can't stop yet. We have to fin- 
ish these skirts anyway. And go on with the 
pageant. And finish that. And keep our 
promises to the girls in the store that they can 
have parties, and see that the boys at camp 
aren't bored. That much is cut out to do. After 
that let's see what next." 

" To tell you the truth, Winnie is so pleased 
at having some use for the old Manor that you 
can't pry her away from the work with a 
chisel," said Louise. 

" Well, I didn't exactly mean dropping the 
whole thing in the middle, but winding it up 
quietly," said Helen, looking a little ashamed. 

" Well, it seems to me that as long as there 
are people who need looking after, we ought 
to look after them," said Winnie obstinately. 

" Father says that the working girls in tnis 
town ought to all have a place like the Manor 
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for their own," Louise chimed in. " He says 
that the ones weVe asked to the dances are 
forming themselves into a club, and don't *pick 
up* half as much as they did/* 

" What's 'picking up*? '* demanded Marie 
coldly. 

" Going off to a movie with a boy you don't 
know," said Louise imcompromisingly. 
" They're going now with ones they've met 
at our dances. And I think the dances ought 
to go on." 



CHAPTER FIVE 

It proved rather harder for Billy Lee to 
get out of the army, once the war was over, than 
it had been for him to get in. His mother's 
consent had fastened him in firmly, apparently, 
and he was a much disgusted boy at having to 
waste time marching and counter-marching, 
instead of getting back home finishing his last 
year in school. The high school in that town 
prepared for college, and Billy and Tom had 
planned to go to college together the next fall. 
But Billy's hurried dive into the army had 
spoiled that. Or it looked as if it had. 

He turned out to be at Camp Dix, which 

he said was the beastliest camp in the world. 

But Winona, who visited him there along with 

Mrs. Lee, came to the conclusion that any 

camp which wasn't holding a war would be 

quite as beastly in Billy's eyes. 

" Just my luck," he growled, looking very 
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handsome in his khaki, hut certainly unusually 
cross. 

" I might have known that the minute I 
joined the* war it would quit. I ought to hire 
myself out as a hoodoo." 

" I think you have a nerve, thinking you 
stopped the war ! '' said Tom indignantly. 

" It was a rotten wtar, kid/' said Billy, quot- 
ing from the paper. 

Tom finished the quotation sadly: 

" Yep, buddy, but it was the only war we 
had I '' and they both felt better. 

"And I suppose you're sad because the 
war's over, too, Winnie," said Billy. " You'll 
have to stop having the Manor for a party 
headquarters." 

But Winnie shook her head. 

* People are just as much people as ever. 
And there are just as many girls in the depart- 
ment store that want fun. And I want it, too. 
And this town is getting to be dead — I mean 
our town — except for the Scouts and Camp 
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Fire Girls, and pretty soon we'll be too old to 
go Scouting and Camp Firing, and I'm car- 
rying on." 

" Some people may think you're carrying 
on dreadfully," hinted Tom. 

" They would anyway," said Winona 
undauntedly. 

About that time they had to get the train 
nome, so there was little time for further dis- 
cussion. But the next afternoon Winona in- 
vited Laura Connor to come over in the eve- 
ning, and asked nobody else. She had some 
theories, as usual, and she wanted to work 
them out 

" And there's no use asking anybody but 
the girls themselves," she said to herself, " be- 
cause they're the only ones that know." 

Accordingly, after Laura had come, and 

had supper with the family, the girls went off 

upstairs to Winona's room, and Winona began 

showing Laura her things. She had a pretty 

new white enameled bed that she had painted 
8 
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herself with little rosebuds, and she was doing 
the bureau and a little bedside table to match. 
They had languished, rather, in the excitement 
lately; but Winnie foimd that the smell of 
paint didn't make Laura's head ache, and took 
out her pot and went on painting while they 
talked. Laiu*a watched her for awhile, and 
finally borrowed an apron and a brush and set 
to work, too, on the little table, which had only 
had one coat. 

" I love to paint," she said. " I never did 
wonder that the boys in * Tom Sawyer ' were 
willing to pay him for letting them whitewash 
his fence." 

"Oh, have you read * Tom Sawyer'?" 
asked Winona, cocking her head on one side 
as she worked to get the effect of the rosebuds 
on the top bureau drawer. 

Laiu*a, carefully laying down another news- 
paper under a leg of the table, nodded. 

" There isn't much else to do in the evening, 
if you get tired of movies. You can't have 
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people come and see you in a little cubby-hole 
like mine. And then I have a room I share 
with another girl, and when we're both in it we 
couldn't even ask a cat in — ^unless it was 
kitten-size." 

Winona didn't want to be rude, but she did 
wont to know aibout how things went with 
Laura and the other girls like her. So she 
picked up her courage, and took a long breath, 
and sat back on her heels and asked questions. 

" You and another girl Kve in just one lit- 
tle room? " 

Laura nodded matter-of-factly. 

" Well, but what do you do when you want 
to have company ? " 

" We don't have it," said Laura shortly. 

" Isn't — ^isn't iliere a parlor or something 
downstairs that you could borrow? " 

Laura smiled a little as she shook her head. 

" In houses where they rent rooms out they 
generally are mighty glad to rent the parlor, 
too. Or if they can't tiiey sleep in it*' 
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Winona fell silent. The idea opened a vista 
to her mind that it had never looked down be- 
fore. Life to her had always meant plenty of 
bard work, and a lot of equally hard study and 
play. The Merriams weren't well off. But 
they owned their own pretty house, with its 
back yard and front lawn, and Winona and 
Tom looked forward to going to college before 
Ihey started in to take up work on their own 
accoimt. It meant a good deal of saving, and 
Wmona made her own clothes and helped with 
•Florence's, and she and Florence did their 
share of the housework. And expensive pleas- 
ures had to be coimted carefully — ^theatre-going 
was a matteir of once or twice a year at most. 
But there never was any question about the 
young people's right to entertain their friends. 
Tom and Winona and Florence brought their 
friends in to meals whenever they liked, and if 
it was stew it was, and that was all there was 
to it, as Tom said. And the living-room or 
dining-room, whichever their parents weren't 
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occupying, was always empty and as private 
as possible. And if Winnie felt that it was time 
to invite the bimch over and have a party, she 
telephoned Louise and Helen, or perhaps Ade- 
laide if she wasn't too busy, and they set to 
work and made inexpensive candy, and per- 
haps had iced tea or perhaps had lemon- 
ade, as the state of Winona's exchequer 
might be at the moment, and a big cake 
— and with the victrola borrowed from the 
Manor or a piano to sing to, and the carpet 
rolled back for dancing, there was your party. 
The otheor girls did much the same sort of thing, 
except that Louise Lane's father had a good 
deal of money, so that Louise sometimes had 
more elaborate refreshments, and that Ade- 
laide's were sometimes less so. But there was 
just as good a time to be had at one place as at 
another, all things taken into consideration. 

The idea of a life which made absolutely no 
allowance for good times was a surprisingly 
new thing to Winona. Things weren't so ar- 
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ranged, as far as she could see, so that Laura 
Connor and the girls like her could get any 
fun out of life except by going out to moving 
pictures. 

" I wonder why? " she meditated aloud. 

" You wonder why what? " Laura asked» 
looking up from the low table, which she had 
turned up so that she could sit down flat on the 
floor as she painted. 

" I wonder why things aren't arranged so 
that when a girl goes away from her own home 
and boards she can't go on having good times 
so easily." 

" They aren't there, that's all," Laura re- 
sponded swishing the paint viciously over the 
top of the table. 

But Winona had bejgun to have one of her 
fits of thinking things out. 

" Gtood times are when enough people that 
like the same kind of things to do get together 
and do them. It's more fun, sometimes, to have 
boys around, if you're a girl. Let me see. To 
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have good times you have to have a place to 
have them. And you have to have enough peo- 
ple who'll take trouble. And you have to have 
other peiople — the older people — ^willing, and 
generally a mother or aunt or so along to help 
out, if you're going far. . . . But we're get- 
ting so old now that we don't need her." 

"Would you mind telling me what you 

mean?" asked Laura. "You aren't poking 
fun at me, arc you? " 

Winona shook her head. 
■ •• rm ju^ trying to see why things are the 
way they are. If you do that sometimes you 
can fix them the way you want them." 

Laura laughed, a little low note of mockery. 

" If you can fix things so that girls who 
work all day and haven't any extra money or 
any placei can have the same sort of fim that 
you girls do who live at home and go to school, 
you're cleverer than I think you are." 

Winona laughed, too, but gayly. 

" I am cleverer than you think I am," die 
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said placidly. " People always think I'm nice, 
but not awfully intelleictual, you know, till 
they know me. Then sometimefcs they look sur- 
prised and say, *Well, you are clever, after 
all 1' I'd j ust as leave. I'd hate to have people 
think I was so clever. Everybody knows Marie 
is. and the result is they're afraid of her." 

"Well, talk about vanity 1" said a voice 
from the threshold, and Louise walked in. " I 
never knew you had such an admirer in your- 
self, Winnie. Can I come paint? " 

" Yes; have a bureau drawer and do a rose- 
bud," Winona offered without any visible sur- 
prise, while Laura Connor looked a Uttle em- 
barassed, for though Louise never put on any 
airs, the girls in the store always thought she 
might some day, because she was the propri- 
etor's daughter. 

Winona did not explain herself any further 
just thein, but she told Louise afterwards that 
she had been talking along nervously, because 
Laura Connor was so brusque, and she was 
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afraid any minute she was going to fly out at 
her. 

Louise took the brush and the drawer, and 
began doing bold rosebuds, while Winona, who 
was a persistent person, repeated what she had 
been saying. 

" There ought to be some way for girls who 
don't live at home to have as much fun as girls 
who do. Why — ^why, there are getting to be 
more of them." 

" The trouble is," said Louise, " that the 
girls have walked out of the homes, and the 
good times — or the machinery for them — stays 
there." 

" But the point is, it doesn't have to! " in- 
sisted Winona. 

" What are you going to do about it? " de- 
manded Laura Connor. 

" It seems to me," said Winona, flashing 
fire imexpectedly, " that you ought to do some- 
thing about it yourselves." 

" I don't see how," said Laura. 
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" To begin with, I should think you could 
see that the Manor could be made into a splen- 
did headquarters," said Winona. 

" The Manor? But — but you're using it 
for a place for dances, and I thought you were 
going to start a canteen." 

" No reason why we shouldn't keep on with 
the canteen, if you want to call it that, for the 
use of anybody who wants it — ^I mean girls. 
And " 

Louise interrupted her. 

"That's a perfectly splendid idea! I see 
what you mean, Winona. Make a sort of town 
country club of it." 

" The older people can make their own 
country club," said Winona coolly. " I mean a 
country club, if you choose to call it that, for 
us, and for any girls who choose to organize, 
and " 

" You'd have to draw a line somewhere," 
suggested Laura Connor. " There'd be some 
girls you wouldn't want." 
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Winona lifted onei eyebrow, and Louise 
suppressed a whistle. 

" Well, there would. There are some girls 
in the store that are horrid," Laura insisted. 

Winona waived that hastily. 

" We'd have to more or less organize," she 
said, " that is, girls who wanted different 
things " 

" Winona, for once in your life you're at- 
tempting something you can't manage," said 
Louise, and her tone said, " do leave this trying 
Laura Connor out of it, and let's go on having 
fun in our own way." 

Winona recognized the symptoms of un- 
rest and asked Louise to please go downstairs 
and bring up some cookies and home-made root 
beer that she would find in the ice-box. She 
was afraid something would explode if she went 
he?rself . Louise clattered down cheerfully, and 
Winona changed the subject in a hurry. When 
Louise returned bearing a tray high above her 
head, and doing what was supposed to be a 
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Greek slave's dance, but wasn't, owing to the 
attention she had to pay the tray, Laura was 
discussing painted furniture very peaceably. 

Louise was quick-tempered and a little 
haughty, but she was the most friendly soul in 
the world, and as long as she thought people 
meant well she would be as nice to them as any- 
body in the world could. Winona, on the other 
hand, was more easily hurt, but, curiously 
enough, for that reason made a good deal of 
allowance when people said things that weren't 
quite polite. She went on the principle that it 
might merely be the way she felt at the time 
that made them seem unpleasant. Also she 
could see, as Louise never could or would, other 
people's viewpoints. Laura Connor was afraid 
of being patronized, and yet she honestly 
wanted to be friends, and to be as pleasant as 
she could— within limits. She was afraid, 
Winona surmised, of seeming to run after the 
high school set, because she thought they might 
think they were different. 
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" It certainly is complicated,'* Winona 
sighed in her mind. " I do wish people would 
all take it for granted that everybody wanted 
to be friends. They generally do, I think, if 
thefy weren't afraid of the others.'' 

But she said nothing more aloud. They ate 
the cookies and drank the root beer, and Laura 

asked them both to come over to her room some 
night next week. She seemed frightened after 
she had asked them, but they accepted cheer- 
fully. Louise and she started out together, but 
Louise's house was only a short distance from 
Winona's; and Louise walked in at the front 
door and then, stealthily, out at the side one and 
straight back. Winona was not gone to bed 
yet, and Louise appeiared at the door just as she 
was lifting the last freshly painted article out 

through her bedroom window to the little bal- 
cony outside it. 

"Winona,** said Louise, appearing, as 
Winona told her afterwards, like a fairy in a 
musical comedy, " Will you tell me why you're 
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so bound and determined to be nice. to Laura? " 

Winona lifted her curly, goldy-brown head 
from stooping outside her window, and tossed 
her hair back from her flushed face. 

" I don't know, Lou," she said meekly. 
" Do you think I shouldn't? " 

" Well, I won't go that far, but I don't see 
why you should," said Louise, coming in all 
the way, 

" Would you mind other girls besides our- 
selves having the use of the Manor? " asked 
Winona in her turn. 

Louise shook her head. 

" Not a bit. The Manor doesn't get enough 
used. I like to see peiople having a good time, 
only I do think the Laura girl might show a 
little gratitude." 

" Would you, if you were scared of being 
done good to? " demanded Winona. 

" If people did me good, of course I'd be 

grateful " began Louise, then stopped and 

griimed and oorrected herself hoQeail;|r« *' N0| 
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I wouldn't; that time we were camping on the 
river and those women at the hotel thought we 
Were slum children, and patronized us, I was 
mad as hops, and made fun of them to their 
faces." 

" Shall I ever forget it? " said Winona gig- 
gling. " That was certainly a happy moment 
in our yoimg lives. RemMnber the terrible 
woman who thought we wanted to steal 
spoons? " 

" I'd steal a spoon from her to this day, if 
I got the chance," said Louise with a certain 
vindictiveness. " She was a horrid old thing." 

" Weill " said Winona. 

" Oh, I suppose in a way you've proved 
your point. But if you don't want to do good 
to the Lauras, and they distinctly don't want 
to be done good to, what are you driving at? " 

" I do think they ought to have their fair 
share of fun," said Winnie obstinately. " That 
isn't good-doing, it's only playing fwr. But — 
but I do like to do things for people. It's grow- 
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ing on me. I*m sorry. I don't want to be a 
prig. I think it's my minister ancestors com- 
ing out in me. Please try to bear with it, Lou." 

" You're only half in earnest," said Louise, 
" and the trouble is that I shall not only have 
to bear with you in your wild nobilities of char- 
acter, but aid and abet them, if I know you." 

Winona laughed again. 

" Oh, no," she said. " The only thing 
that's indicated for you right now is to tell me 
if you know a printer who will print cards 
cheap, or if any of the Scouts have little broth- 
ers with printing-presses." 

Louise thought a minute. 

" Why not see if Dorothy Gray's father 
would do it? He owns the newspaper, you 
know. What's it for? " 

" For the gu-ls in the store," said Winona. 

" Hymns for them to sing? " 

"Don't be scornful. Questions for them 
to answer." 

" If it's for the store I'll make father foot 
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the bill," said Louise, always better than her 
word. 

Winona sprang at her. 

" Oh, Lou, you always are an angel 1" And 
it will be the loveliest surprise, see if it isn't." 

" To me, even? " hinted Louise. 

" Yes, even to you," said Winona reso- 
lutely. " I'm going to have it ready to spring 
on you next Tuesday night, when we go over 
and spend the evening in Laura's room." 

" Mine not to reason why, mine but to do 
and die, I can see that plainly," said Louise. 

Winona went to bed with a mind at rest. 
She thought she had figured out a plan for get- 
ting the girls who had no home place to enter- 
tain at least a partial substitute. They mightn't 
like it, but if they didn't her end of things was 
done, and she could settle back with a mind at 
rest. And she did. 

" You've got a plan," said her brother next 
morning. " I know the symptoms." 

9 
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Winona blushed and nodded. 

" But not a very bad one," she said. 

She got the cards printed very stealthily, 
for she wanted it to be a complete surprise to all 
the girls, and didn't even produce them till she 
and Louise were curled up on Laura Connor's 
cot, with Laura herself occupying the lone 
chair. Laura's room really wasn't large enough 
for two people, but the room-mate had consid- 
erately gone out. 

It was Louise who remembered them. 

" You had a new game, Winnie," she said. 
" Produce it." 

" All right," said Winnie rather shyly. ** It 
has a theory back of it," she said as she pulled 
out of the front of her middy blouse a pack of 
salmon-colored cards. " The theory is that 
lots of people want the same things, only they 
don't know it. So I thought if you thought the 
girls in the store would check off these cards, 
Laura, and we'd do the same, we might find out 
a lot of things." 



ii 
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" What is it, fortune-telling? *' Laura 
asked. 

Winona shook her head. 

" See," she said. " It's a Ust of the differ- 
ent things different people want to do. Swim- 
ming, rowing, sewing, singing, folk-dancing, 
regular dancing, French lessons ** 

" But I don't understand," said Laura. 
Neither do I," said Louise. 
Why, don't you see? Suppose those 
cards are passed round. Everybody checks off 
the things they Uke to do. The next thing, if 
they had any sense, would be to get together 
and do them, wouldn't it? There's the Manor 
to meet in as much as they Uke." 

" I begin to see," said Laura. " For in- 
stance — , these cards are fun — I'm going to 
check off folk-dancing and regular dancing, 

and — oh, here's another list, things you can 

teach. I know how to embroider " 

"Well, there'd be girls you could teach, 
if you'd be willing, very likely. And, don't you 
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see, suppose ten other girls check dancmg, why, 
you get together and have a regular weekly 
dancing class. What's the use of a welfare 
worker if she isn't on the job? Miss Everett 
helped with the dances for the soldiers, and I'm 
sure shei'd go on helping." 

" But things like folk-dancing " said 

Laura helplessly, 

" I happen to know how to teach some folk 
dances, and Edith Hillis knows a lot of others," 
said Louise imexpectedly. " And if you fix 
it so things are on a schedule we'd teach you if 
you liked." 

"Oh, Edith does lovely folk-dancing, and 
she trained all the Blue Birds in a pageant for 
us once, splendidly," said Winona eagerly. 
" She likes to teach. And you'd find girls you 
know who would, too." 

" Yes, there's Isabel, down in the ribbons, 
she knows French awfully well, because her 
father was French. It really is good, because 
somebody said once it was pat — ^pat something, 
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and she went to someone else ; it was all right.*' 

Laura was vague but convincmg. 

" My French needs improvement badly," 
said Louise amiably. " I wonder if — ^here, 
Winnie, give me a card." 

Winona, very much pleased by the turn 
things had taken, handed over another card to 
Louise, who checked heavily. 

" I'll see that these are passed aroimd in the 
store," Laiu*a volimteered without a further 
word, while Louise quietly pouched a handful, 
as Winona knew, for use at the next meeting 
of the Camp Fire. 

" I was thinking that some of the men in 
the store might like a set of these," said Laura. 
" Changed, I mean, of course." She threw her- 
self back in the rocker and went on talking 
with vehemence. " Good gracious, it certainly 
will seem queer to say to a boy, ' Come see me 
out at the Manor — there's a nice parlor 

there ' instead of chasing downstairs with 

myhatonl" 



CHAPTER SIX 

" What about the dances for the soldiers? " 
asked Louise as they went homeward. 

" I suppose they can go on as long as the 
soldiers are here," said Winona. " The one 
planned for this week is going on, I know, be- 
cause Miss Everett said so. She's been in 
communication with Captain Grant, and he 
says for goodness' sake to go on. They're go- 
ing to use the camp for demobilization, and the 
boys are more bored than ever. He has a set 
of new ones all picked out." 

" I wonder how this card business is really 
going to do," Louise mused. 

" It depends on how much the girls care 
about it," said Winona. 

At the next meeting of the Camp Fire, 
Louise passed Winona's question cards around 
to the girls, and, rather to her surprise, every- 

134 
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body took to checking them off. They had 
all thought they knew each other pretty well, 
but several surprising facts came to light. 
Marie Hunter surprised nobody by volunteer- 
ing to help any class that wanted it in elocution, 
but when Adelaide offered to help with a can- 
ning class if such there should be, Winona did 
feel surprised. Edith volimteered to run a 
dancing class one night a week, as they had 
hoped she would. But the things they all 
checked that they wanted to do opened up a 
surprising vista. When they compared the 
cards and discovered that they nearly all 
wanted to do horse-back riding, Helen sat up 
and demanded how Winona intended to do it. 

"Are you going to invent cardboard 
horses? " she inquired scornfully. 

"Oh, dear me!" said Winona. "These 
cards aren't a Christmas tree ! Now we know 
that a lot of us want to ride horseback. Send 
somebody scouting around for horses to hire, 
and pick out a morning, Saturday morning 
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probably, and see if we can afford to go riding, 
and pool enough money for a riding-master I '* 

" I see," said Helen. 

" In other words, heaven helps those who 
help themselves," explained Winona. 

Then they went on to discuss getting Mr. 
Firkins, the owner of the old Manor, and the 
man who was letting them use it for headquar- 
ters, to continue his loan indefinitely. They 
thought he would. At least, heat and light and 
hire of the housekeeper were sure till spring; 
by then son\e other plan might be worked out, 

" Do you think we are making a mistake in 
letting Miss Everett's girls have the run of the 
place? " asked Edith Hillis. 

" I don't think so," said Mrs. Bryan. 
" Time will show. At least they need it more 
than we do." 

" They don't get in oiu* way particularly," 
went on Edith, " but it's the precedent." 

" I like precedents," said Louise imdaimt- 
edly. " The more the better." 
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The dance, at any rate, went on as success- 
fully as before. Miss Everett, without taking 
time to do more than mention it casually, had 
invited two or three of the boys from the store 
along with the girls. At this Helen Bryan, of 
all people, lost her temper. 

" I do think that's the limit 1 " she declared 
to a little knot of her own friends in a corner, 
very crossly. Helen was a very quiet girl most 
of the time, and as long as she had all the peace 
she wanted to carve wood and model, and himt 
up facts about antique furniture, nothing 
seemed to matter to her. And then, just as you 
had decided that nothing in the world could 
ruflSe her, some surprising thing would upset 
her completely. Winona and Louise and 
Edith listened silently — Louise amused, Win- 
ona a little distressed, and Edith rather 
sympathizingly. 

" And now that there are a lot of the boys 
that are going out of the army, and have citi- 
zens' clothes on, there's no way of telling." 
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" Well, suppose you couldn't tell, what dif- 
ference would it make?" inquired Winona 
placidly. 

Helen became still more excited at this. 

" Well, if ancestors aren't any use, or being 
a Colonial Dame " 

" Oh, come now, you aren't. You aren't 
old enough," interposed Louise. 

" It's all the same. I will be when I'm old 
enough " 

" No connection that I can see. Just be- 
cause your ancestor was an Irishman who took 
an early boat, why look down on people whose 
ancestors overslept, as it were, and didn't catch 
one till yesterday? " 

" You don't understand," said Helen icily, 
and moved off to a corner, where she sat in soli- 
tary grandeur. Her temper was becoming to 
her, for it flushed her usually pale face, and 
made her eyes bright. And the ancestors she 
invoked had given her a very straight figure 
and a face that did not show what was going 
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^ on behind it, so one of the young soldiers she 
had met at a former dance never dreamed that 
she was in too bad a temper to be spoken to, and 
brought up a friend to introduce. 

Helen looked at them both carefully to see 
if they were all right, and decided they were. 

" Grace got out of the army last week. Miss 
Helen," said Ray McKinney. " You haven't 
met him before." 

Charles Grace was a boy of about Ray's 
age, who had made the inevitable hasty dive 
into his usual clothes. They were becoming 
gray ones, though, and Helen decided that he 
was very nice. They danced together very 
well, and Helen nearly forgot her wrongs for 
awhile. 

" He certainly is a nice boy," she said to 
herself, when he began to talk to her about the 
davenport against the wall : a davenport which 
she herself had recognized for an antique, res- 
cued, mended and guarded against all pur- 
chasers. He knew how good it was, and said so. 
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" It looks exactly like one my grandmother 
had," he said, and Helen took him over so that 
she could see it more closely. " Yes," he went 
on when he had made a more thorough exam- 
ination. " It's the twin of Granny's. It's been 
mended by an amateur, though." 

Helen tinned pink. 

" I mended it," she said bravely. " I did it 

the best I could, but I've never had lessons." 

■% 

" If you're really interested in these things, 
I'd advise you to take manual training," he 
said; " you go to high school, don't you? " 

Helen nodded. 

" I never thought of it. It would be a good 
idea." 

But Charles Grace was still eyeing the dav- 
enport with a good deal of interest. 

" Ours has a coat-of-arms on it on top," he 
went on, " and this hasn't. Looks as if it might 
have had, though." 

" Oh — oh, wait I " said Helen in great ex- 
citement. " Was it a hand shaking a dagger, 
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on. a shield, with funny little balls all around 

it? '' 

Charles Grace jumped up in equal excite- 
ment. " Yes, just exactly that. Why, that*s 
our coat of arms. Did this thing have it once ? " 

" I didn't know that it had till just this 
minute," explained Helen. " But when we 
found this, here in the house, there was a piece 
of wood like that lying with some other broken 
things. We couldn't make it fit anything, not 
the davenport or the chairs or the tables, but 
we put it away. I think I know just where 
it is, in a limiber-shed at the back of the house. 
Come on and see it." 

She picked up her gauzy blue skirts and 
held them closely round her, and then, seeing 

a cloak in the hall that she knew (it was Win- 
ona's cravenette), slipped it over everything. 
Charles Grace and she hurried down the hall 
that divided the house down the middle, and 
out the back door to the little shed nestled mod- 
estly by the cellar stairs. He jerked at the 
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door till it opened stiiOBy, regardless of the black 
smears of dust that came off on his hands, and 
Helen dived in with an equal disregard of her 
looks, while Charles held up the flashhght that 
the Camp Karonya girls always kept, each of 
them, on hand for emergencies." 

" Here it is! " panted Helen, tugging at a 
large brown object. " Now — is it it? '* 

Charles Grace took it from her, and half 
rolled, half tilted it out, for it was an absurdly 
large thing, which must have stood high on the 
davenport's back. 

" Yes, it is! " he said in high excitement. 
" Now what do you know about that! '* 

"Gracious!" said Helen, sitting down 
adoringly before it, in spite of the fact that it 
was by no means a summer night. Only the 
cravenette saved her from a bad cold. 

Charles Grace was still lost in contempla- 
tion. 

" It's ours, all right. Now how on earth 
did it get here?" 
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" As far as I know, it always belonged to 
the house. It's an old house that a Mr. Firkins 
bought from some people named Harris. Be- 
fore them," said Helen, who had studied the 
house's history as hard as possible with such 
scanty materials, " it was the property of some 
people named Arran, I think.'* 

" Are you sure it was Arran — wasn't it 
Arranmore? " demanded Charles Grace ex- 
citedly, " because that was granny's maiden 
name, and I believe this was her father's old 
house that she used to tell us about. He gave 
her her davenport when she married and went 
away: there must have been a pair of them. 

If those idiots would get off it " there 

were three girls and two boys on the article of 
furniture in question at that moment, as it was 
an intermission — " we could take this thing in 
and see where it belonged. There must be a 
piece gone, but I could show you how it used 
to be." 

*' Oh, it must be! It must be your ancestral 
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home! " breathed Helen. " Oh, how perfectly 
wonderful ! And to think you didn't know it 1" 

" I never saw it, of course. I do remember 
now that it was in this state. Still, we mustn't 
jump to conclusions. . . . Wait a minute — 
if I could get down cellar I could tell. Has 
this house got an imderground railroad? " 

" An imdergroimd railroad? " echoed 
Helen, staring at him. " No ! But — wait a 
minute. Do you mean a secret passage? " 

" Yes ; you could call it that. But it really 
was built in slavery days to railroad slaves 
through to the river, on their way to Canada. 
Has it? " 

"It has! It has! "said Helen. " Some of 
the girls foimd it year before last. They said 
they thought it was for that. Oh, how wonder- 
ful — to think you're the rightful heir ! " 

" I'm the rightful heir to mighty little but 
my salary," said Charles Grace laughing. 
" It wouldn't necessarily belong to me even if 
it hadn't been sold. Granny was one of a lot 
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of children. There probably are Arranmores 
to bum around here." 

Helen shook her head, still thrilled. 

" I never heard of any. • • . Isn't it a 
wonderful name I " 

" Prettier than the one Granny got for it, 
I admit," said Charles. " Though I like Grace 
well enough." 

Helen drew another long, thrilled breath. 

" Think of it all! . . . I suppose we 
ought to go in. • . . Let's take the escutch- 
eon. Perhaps we'll find a chance to pin it to 
the' sofa for a minute." 

" If I could stay a minute after the party," 
suggested Charles, " I could fit it on. I cer- 
tainly hate to go away without seeing where 
it belongs." 

" Can you? Oh, oh, yes, of course, you can. 
I forgot that you were out of the army now." 

"Yes, I'm here in the town for awhile, 
anyway. I was lucky — ^I got a job right 
away," he answered. 

10 
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Helen bent over the piece of wood again. 

" If you'll carry it in and set it in the back 
hall, after the party has died down a little more 
we'll try to fit it on." 

He nodded, and picked up his family's coat- 
of -arms and set it inside the door. They dusted 
themselves oflF as best they could and slipped 
back into the dance, which was still going on. 

" Where have you been, Helen? " whis- 
pered Edith. " We've been looking for you 
everywhere. What with these extra boys Miss 
Everett brought, every girl has to work like 
a dog to keep them supplied with partners." 

" I've been making the most thrilKng dis- 
covery," Helen replied. " I'll tell you about 

it when I get the chance " for already Miss 

Everett was bearing down on the two girls with 
a couple of prospective partners. 

Edith nodded over her shoulder as they 
parted. Helen was all right again, anjnvay. 
That was one good thing. Edith hated rows, 
and would go almost too far to avoid them. 
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The dance came to a reluctant end at 
length, and meanwhile Helejj hurried up to 
Mrs. Bryan with her discovery, and Winona 
and Louise, also lingering behind, produced 
nails and pieces of wood, and were introduced 
to Charles Grace and his grandmother's coat- 
of -arms, so soon now to be reimited to its parent 
davenport. 

" Now, aren't you glad we didn't sell the 
davenport and buy pigs last simimer?" de- 
manded Heleai, while yoimg Grace struggled, 
with Louise's efficient help, to put the coat-of- 
arms back where it belonged. 

" Yes," said the others meekly. 

" Only it wasn't pigs," said Louise from 
under the davenport. " It was " 

" Oh, well, it was something for farming 
anyhow; the principle is the same," said Helen 
carelessly, and very proudly. 

" There's a lot missing," Charles Grace 
said. "See — ^it only touches at one point The 
best we can do is to fasten it with deats, and 
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very slender nails, and build up the intervening 
parts when we get some old mahogany some- 
where. I guess I can find some at the store.'* 

" What store? " demanded Louise, having, 
naturally, a lively interest in stores. 

" Lane's, where I work," said he, diving for 
another nail. " Here, Miss Helen — there's 
where it joins." 

Helen, with a scarlet face, moved over to 
where he was pointing, and Louise gave a wild 
and irrepressible howl. 

"Oh, what's the matter, Lou?" asked 
Edith, who hadn't been paying much attention, 
because the long mirror was opposite her, and 
she was trying some fancy steps and humming 
to herself. 

Winona, too, was turning away, and her 
shoulders were shaking. 

" Nothing — Louise has a pain or some- 
thing," said Winona, making a hasty grab for 
her friend and leading her out into the hall, 
while Charles Grace, with a surprised expres- 
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sion, straightened' up and asked if there was 
anything he could do to help. 

Edith woke up by this time. 

"No— no! "said she. "It's all right." 

Charles wmt obliviously on explaining the 
points of contact to Helen, who was standing 
very still and trying to behave as if nothing had 
happened: while out in the hall Louise had 
flung herself down on a pile of wraps, and was 
giving herself up to what Winona described 
afterwards as " unmitigated howls." 

"Oh — oh!" she gasped, while Winona 
finally gave it up and dropped beside her and 
commenced to rock, too. " Oh — and Helen 
wouldn't speak to any of the men from the 
store! And heire she's been having heart-to- 
hearts with that boy about his ancestors for a 
solid hour, each holding one side of that dusty 
old thing with a carving on it! Oh — oh, my 
sainted ancestors — ^whoever they were! Oh, 
Winnie, think of it! It's the best joke on 
Haughty Helen for a month of Simdaysl " 
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Winnie sat up and mopped her own eyes. 

" Oh, say, Lou, we're giving ourselves up to 
selfish enjoyment," she gasped. " We ought to 
let the other girls in on this." 

" If we do, Helen will never speak to either 
of us again," said Louise, hunting for a hand- 
kerchief to wipe the tears of laughter from her 
face. " Why, of course, Winnie, I know just 
where he works and who he is. But don't tell 
Helen, whatever you do. He's an expert on 
antiques, and he's getting a fine fat salary for 
helping father put in a department of antique 
furniture. Now I think of it, I wonder why 
Helen associates with father? He used to be 
an errand-boy — ^he never lets us forget it, he's 
so everlastingly proud of it. Oh — OH I " 

And Louise went off into another gale of 
laughter. 

*' Look here, I'm going back. Something 
may have happened by now. Helen may have 
decided that the stain of trade can't be wiped 
off by having had an ancestor. Probably she's 
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putting him out the door by now. One more 
giggle and I'm going back," said Winona, get- 
ting up with a resolute shake, which revealed 
the fact that lying on a heap of wraps in yoiu* 
party frock was bad for the frock. 

Louise drew her long length up slowly, and 
shook herself out also. The two girls tiptoed, 
hand in hand, to the door and peered around it. 

" Well? " inquired Louise, who hadn't as 
good a place for seeing as Winona. 

" Well? Very well, thank you. Helen is 
meekly holding Grandmamma's arm — arms, I 
mean — on the back of the davenport, and gaz- 
ing at Charles Grace admiringly, while he lec- 
tures on antique furniture! " 

" I hke that boy," said Louise. " Why 
didn't we ever discover that the way to deal 
with Helen's temperament was simply to act 
as if it wasn't there ? " 

" It mightn't work with us," said Winona. 
" Come on in." 

They tiptoed into the room, and joined the 
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group who were still standing admiringly 

around, while Charles Grace and Helen held 

forth on the unforeseen reunion of the top and 

bottom of the davenport. 

" Come on now, children, it's time we all 

took the trolley back to town," Mrs. Bryan re- 
minded them. 

" Yes, I have to be up and at work tomor- 
row," said Charles. 

" Then you had better go," said Helen with 
a friendly placidity that took no accoimt of his 
presimiably low station. 

She went upstairs with her friends and they 
all got into their wraps, bursting to have it out, 
but prevented by the fact that the other girls 
were there too. However, on the trolley going 
home Winona, Louise and Helen were on a 
seat together, with only Mrs. Bryan on one 
end and on the other a fat man who was im- 
attached to the party ; so they could talk freely. 

" Well, Helen," demanded Louise the min- 
ute she could, " what do you think now about 
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Miss Everett bringing boys out of the store to 
the dance ? " 

Helen smiled serenely. 
It depends entirely on the boy," she said. 
And really, Louise, I shouldn't think, con- 
sidering that your father is so proud of having 
been an errand boy, that you ought to mind a 
bit about things like that." 

^^ Weill '^ said Louise, and, for once in her 
life could say no more. 

Winona giggled. 

" What are you laughing at? " demanded 
Helen. 

" You," said Winona. " And your sudden 
reformation." 

" Reformation? What reformation? " 

" Oh," said Winona sadly. " None. You 
can't reform the artistic temperament. All you 
can do is adnure it." 

"But it quite passed over Helen's head. 

" Wasn't it wonderful, that top and bottom 
belonging together? " said she. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

Theke was no use, Winona impressed on 
the rampant Louise, of trying to make Helen 
see that she was inconsistent — Helen, who was 
at present engaged in helping with all her might 
to form a dancing class consisting of the 
yoimger boys who worked in Mr. Lane's store. 
She had that beautiful faculty which is so hard 
for everyone but the owner, of being serenely 
inconsistent and completely forgetting the way 
she'd felt yesterday. So she collated cards and 
helped adjust classes in various things for the 
Camp Fire Girls, the boys who were their 
friends, and for the new girls and boys, those 
brought into the town by war work, with all the 
more enthusiasm because she was fresh at the 
work. And Winona thought that as the work 
needed doing it was an excellent plan not to 
annoy the doer by suggestions about her past 
attitudes. Young Charles Grace had taught 
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Winona a lesson about managing Helen, 
though, as his mind was not particularly on her, 
or anything else but his work, he did not know 
it in the least. 

And when Helen came proudly to Winona 
and Louise at the end of two weeks* work with 
% list of names, and of a simi of money after 
each one showing what he or she had contrib- 
uted towards the price of lessons in dancing, 
and in one case of lectures on drama, Louise 
admitted that the plan of leaving things alone 
had worked well. 

" But lectures on drama? Who on earth 
wants them? " demanded Winona. 

" Don't be snobs I " implored Helen, though 
nothing had been further from Winona's 
mind — ^she had only remembered her own 
whole-souled dislike of the English course in 
high school that year. " There are twenty of 
the girls in the store who are studying it." 

" More than I'd do," said Winona impeni- 
tently. " Did you put them up to it? " 
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Helen shook her head. " It was little 
Sonia Levitzky," she said, " down in the mns- 
lins. She had been worrying at the other girls 
till she made them do it. She said she'd never 
had enough education, and wanted more." 

" But why pick drama? " said Winona. 

" So she'd know! '' said Helen loftily. 
** And this arts-and-craf ts department in the 
jewelry department " 

" Hold up, Helen," warned Louise, "you're 
getting your language mixed. 

" Not a bit. They both are departments. 
That isn't costing a cent, because the arts-and- 
craf ts teacher at the school is donating it. And 
the dance, of course, doesn't cost anything, be- 
cause Miss Everett chaperones it and has a 
ticket system that would drive me to drink — 
but nobody seems to mind — and, of course, the 

victrola and the parlor are there, and the care- 
taker. And the class in aesthetic dancing Edith 

teaches, and the Simday afternoon tea *' 

" Hold on, what Simday afternoon tea? '' 
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asked Winona^ for this was something she had 
not heard of before. 

" Oh, hadn't you heard? Why, the Camp 
Fire said the other girls could use the house, and 
so on Simday afternoons, that's the only after- 
noon you have if you work, of course, they are 
at home, down in the parlors. We started it 

last Simday, and it's heaps of fim. We serve 

■■■>»- 

five o'clock tea wafers and tea, and home-made 

candy or home-made salted peanuts, and there's 

going to be a diflFerent hostess or two or three, 
rather, each Simday: and the girls' friends 

come to see them. And they meet each other." 
" That must be a pleasure," said Louise 
satirically, " if they see each other all day." 

" They can't, not to visit. Really, Louise, 
you don't realize what real, useful work 
means," said Helen. 

This was almost too much for Louise, who 
threw a pillow. Helen picked it up with a dis- 
tant dignity and laid it down and went on 
talking, as if there had been no pillow. 
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"Just because you're realizing it for the 
first time in yoiu^ young life you needn't com- 
pletely lose your sense of humor," said Louise. 

" Well, can we come to those teas? " de- 
manded Winona before there could be any 
further hostilities. 

" Certainly," said Helen. 

" Do you know, I think it would be nice if 
we had some, too," said Louise thoughtfully. 
" We might have ours Saturday afternoon. 
Till the soldiers go away we have to do some- 
thing to keep them amused, and they are al- 
most as much aroimd the place Satiu'days as 
Sundays." 

" Not a bad idea," said Helen in a moUified 
tone, and then went on discussing hours for 
classes and parties with Winona. When Helen 
went away Louise sat up with an expression 
which began by being aggrieved and ended by 
being amused. 

" It's a queer world,*' said she, 

Winona nodded. 
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" Let's go to the tea next Sunday and see if 
We can get some ideas for our own humble 
amusements," she said. 

So they went. 

Helen was in the middle of things, appar- 
ently very much at home. The hostess for the 
afternoon was the little Levitzky girl who had 
pushed through the drama classes, and she was 
pouring tea with a self-possession that Winona, 
who was rather shy, envied her. Miss Everett 
was there, but not particularly in the fore- 
ground. The girls seemed to be running things 
themselves. The victrola was playing a classi- 
cal selection softly off by itself in the corner, 
and the girls were grouped about, apparently 
enjoying themselves very much. 

After they had been given tea, Winona and 
Louise sat down in another comer, and Laura 
Connor came up and began to talk to them. 

" It's nice, isn't it? " she said eagerly. "You 
don't know how much obliged we are to you for 
letting us have the use of this place." 
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" We're only passing it on," Winona told 
her. " Mr. Firkins lets us have the use of it, 
and, as you know, there wasn't half enough 
going on in it. But how do you manage? 
Committees? " 

" Sort of," said Laura, " but we're going 
to work out a self-government system for the 
things here, hke the ones in college. Miss Den- 
ton, the buyer for the lace department, is a 
Smith College woman, and she suggested it — ^it 
seems the easiest way." 

" It's really hke a country club, isn't it? " 
demanded Winona gleefully. 

" Exactly," said Laura; " that is, as far as 
the ones I've read about. I never saw one.'* 

"Well, we never belonged to one," said 
Winona honestly. " They're too expensive. 
There is one, you know, about three miles oflF, 
that people with cars motor over to. It's sim- 
ple enough to see, as far as that goes. And 
once Billy and Tom and Louise and I went 
over there on somebody's invitation and had 
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tea on the terrace, just like the novels. We felt 
very proud and storybooky till some heartless 
brute came up and informed us that children 
under age weren't permitted as near as that 
to the place where drinks were sold — as if any 
of us had ever seen a cocktail, or even belonged 
to a family that had anything but Jamaica 
ginger in the house I Of coiu-se, we could have 
stayed aroimd if we'd been in the right place, 
but all the fun was gone after that, and we 
slunk off in unison." 

"I wish I could talk the way you can," 
said Laura. "You're so funny when you 
talk." 

Winona jQushed with pleasure. 

" I don't mean to especially," she said mod- 
estly. " I'm glad you think I'm fimny. But 
it will be lovely if we can get this place to be like 
a country club. . . . Country clubs gen- 
erally have golf and tennis places, don't 
Ihey?'" 

"We wondered if there was any groimd 
11 
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round here that could be made into tennis 
courts for next Spring," said Laura. " The 
ones you hire out the outskirts of the town are 
so expensive." 

" The big front lawn, I suppose," said 
Winona. "We'd have to ask about that, 
though." 

"Perhaps we could slip away and go out 
and look," said Laura wistfully. " I haven't 
seen any country since I was a little girl in Ire- 
land. We came over when I was five, but I 
can remember it stiU — all soft and misty and 
the good peat smells in the air. We burned 
peat. We never went out of New York after 
that, and I went to public school till I was four- 
teen : and then last year mother died, and father 
went off to war without saying a word to any- 
body. I suppose he thought I was old enough 
to take care of myself." 

Winona looked at Laura with respect. 

" Then you are all alone, with no relations 
at aU? " 
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Laura shook her head. 

" None this side of the water : any amount 
of cousins and uncles back in Ireland. But I 
like America best." 

Winona nodded. She understood that 
there was no place in the world like her own 
coimtry. 

" Come on, let's go out and look for a place 
for a tennis court," she said, looking at Laura, 
who slipped out after her. 

They stood still for a moment in the fresh 
November air. 

" I love this place," Laiu^a said. " When I 
first came, gee, but I hated it 1 In the city, you 
know, when there isn't anything else to do you 
can go out and walk. All the streets are lighted 
up, and there are the electric signs and the big 
buildings, and everybody else all dressed up 
grand and hmrying to get somewhere. And 
when I came here I missed that a lot. But this 
is heaps better. And do you know what's the 
best thing about it? — ^running it ourselves. Of 
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course. Miss Everett helps, but she hasn't any 
authority, and she wouldn't bully us if she 
had." 

" But why should anybody that was trying 
to help you have a good time bully you? " 
demanded Winona. 

" Because lots of people are just built so 
they want to bully if they have the chance," said 
Laura, not bitterly, but just as anyone would 
state a fact. " I tried to live at a Working 
Girl's Home once in New York, because it was 
cheaper. But the women in charge treated us 
all as if we were ten years old, and we all of 
us had been out in the world looking after oiu^- 
selves ever since we were kids. In by nine 
o'clock, even if you were working overtime and 
couldn't — ^no visitors unless they applied for 
cards miles ahead — and scolding us all the time. 
So the minute I got a raise I got out. It was a 
horrid room I hired, but at least I could call my 
soul my own." 

Winona looked doubtful. She didn't know 
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just what the rights of it were. At least Laura; 
didn't seem inclined to break any of the rules 
the club of girls in the store had made. She 
said so. 

" Of course, we don't I " said Laura. " We 
know what are silly and what aren't. We 
made them. And if any girl breaks them she 
gets suspended the first time and fired the 
third I" 

Her little Irish face glowed as she laughed, 
and Winona gave it up. When things were 
working right, according to Winona's phil- 
osophy, why worry about them? 

" Here's a place that I should think could 
be cut off the lawn for tennis, and nobody any 
the worse," she said, indicating a stretch of turf 
that, still faintly green, rolled away from the 
side of the house. 

"It would be splendid if it were big 
enough," said Laura doubtfully. 

It's plenty big enough," said Winona. 
We paced it off once." 
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"Why didn't you make it into tennis then?'* 
Laura wanted to know. 

" Louise Lane said her chickens needed 
more fresh air, and established a sort of chicken 
sanitarium there," Winona explained. " But 
last year the other Camp Fire had charge, and 
didn't have any chickens. Ours had all been 
distributed to private homes, like the orphans 
you hear about nowadays, and everybody found 
it so pleasant to have eggs laid for them in the 
back yard that they didn't give them back. 
Just as well. So now we have all that space. 
I think there's room for croquet, too." 

Laura looked out over the landscape, the 
trees dotted about, the winding road where the 
trolley lay, the woods in the distance and the 
farmhouses far off, and drew a long sigh of 
comfort. 

" I do like this I " she said. 

" Who wouldn't?" said Winona. 

" Sonia Letvitzky wouldn't," said Laura 
Unexpectedly. " She is perfectly crazy to get 
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back to the city: but now that this plan for 
classes and parties, and using the Manor as a 
club-house, has come up, she thinks she'll stay 
awhile. She says that after she's learned this 
system she's going back to the city and start 
something like it there.'* 

" There's no system," said Winona wonder- 
ingly. " Just the house and using it." 

* Come back, won't you please? " said Ray 
McKinney behind them, where he stood with 
another boy. " They want you to poiu^ tea. 
Miss Laura — ^the little Russian Jewish girl 
fainted.'* 

" Fainted 1" said Winona, and she and 
Laura dashed for the house. 

' It's aU right," said Ray, keeping up with 
them, and talking at the same time, a trick 
which he had doubtless learned in the army. 
" She did it very cleverly: she felt herself get- 
ting faint and went outside for a drink of 
water ; and she said as soon as she came to that 
she didn't want anybody to know, for fear it 
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would break up the tea. Only Alice and Louise 
Lane know anything about it. That's why they 
sent Jack and me." 

Nevertheless, the girls were frightened, as 
they entered and went into the tea-room. 
Laura braced herself, and slipped into the seat 
behind the table with her chin up and a very 
well-counterfeited air of not knowing that any- 
thing had happened. Winona went in search 
of the fainting party, as she called it to herself. 

They had carried Sonia upstairs into one of 
the bedrooms, and opened a window. She was 
lying on the bed, with a cloak over her, and she 
was drinking a cup of hot tea. 

" I don't see how she came to faint," Alice 
McKinney was saying in a worried way. " She 
just sat there pouring tea and handing sand- 
wiches and smiling, and suddenly she slipped 
off the chair like a doll. And then she picked 
herself up and said she'd fallen, and sat down 
again for a minute, and went outside and 
fainted all over again." 
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Winona sat down and looked at the girl. She 
was little and very thin, with great black eyes, 
and thick black hair which was bobbed, and lay, 
a straight bush, against the pillow. She had 
little, painstakingly put-on spots of pink paint 
on her cheeks, but under it she seemed to Win- 
ona very pale. 

" I will be entirely well soon," said Sonia in 
her stiff, painstaking English, which was more 
correct than that of the other girls. " I am 
sorry to have fainted." 

Winona sat down on the side of the cot and 
looked at her steadily for a moment. An idea 
had come to her. But she knew that she must 
not hurt Soma's feelings by sajring it straight 
out. 

" Do you know what I think is the matter 
with you? " she said cheerfully. " I think 
youVe done just the foolish trick I did once. 
Remember, Lou, that time I was so busy hoe- 
ing the garden I never stopped for luncheon, 
just worked on from nine to six, forgetting all 
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about eating? And when dinner came I 
couldn't eat at all, and I had a sick headache 
for a day afterwards. Sonia, I believe you were 
so busy getting ready for the tea you didn't 
stop for dinner today and then the smell of the 
sandwiches was what made you faint. Lou, 
you know where the extra sandwiches are and 
I don't. Go get some and see if I'm not right. 
Sonia, it's awfully silly to be so careless." 

Sonia had colored up, a slow dark red under 
the pitiful pink spots. When Winona was done 
she smiled and moved her head on the pillow 
a little. 

'' That is true,'* she said. " I was so busy 
sewing my dress for this day, that I have not 
stopped to eat. And when I was to poiu* I 
could not stop to eat myself, they came so hur- 
rying " 

She stopped, and closed her great, hungry- 
looking eyes, but two tears slipped out from 
under the lids just the same. Louise, mean- 
while, sweeping Alice with her, had hurried 
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downstairs after sandwiches, and Sonia and 
Winona were alone. 

Sonia sat up with a jerk in a minute, and 
looked around, and then dropped back on the 
pillow. 

"I could not teU them," she said, "but I can 
tell you. You are friends with people — ^you 
like them. I can tell. You would not laugh if 
I told you." 

" Why, of course not I " said Winona, half- 
suspecting what was coming. 

" Well — ^it is not only at luncheon, as you 
say, but this morning also and last night that 
I do not eat. Oh," as Winona gave a shocked 
cry, " I could eat. I get wages so I can. But 
I had sent aU my money to Russia to my people 
there, because they are without money. And I 
save out just enough for bread and tea and the 

dues for the classes I get up " Sonia looked 

proudly up from the pillow at that "and 

« 

just then they say to me I must pour tea. So 
my dress is not good. I have to buy ruffles 
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at its cuffs and its collar so it will be right: I 
cannot charge any more. So I do not eat/* 

" Good graciousi ** said Winona, appalled 
at the thought. But she caught herself up, for 
she knew the only way to behave was to act as 
if Soma's performance was the sort of thing 
she had always been used to. 

" Well, that was a very silly thing to do," 
she said briskly. " And thank goodness, here 
comes Louise with the sandwiches." 

As Sonia sat up and began to eat, or rather 
gobble, Winona looked furtively at her dress. 
Sonia was quite right, without the clean ruf- 
jBes it would have been impossible to wear, 
either in the store or to pour tea in. 

" But I'd have borrowed money, or " 

and Winona, thinking it out, remembered that 
all Soma's friends had no more money than 
she. 

They left Sonia alone after that, to rest 
awhile if she could, and went downstairs again 
to the tea: but the rooms were thinning out. 
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The boys had to get back to camp, and several 
of the girls, both the Camp Fire girls and those 
from the store, had taken the last trolley to the 
town. For a good many of the girls who lived 
at home, it was time to get supper, and the 
others were going back to rest. 

Captain Grant and Miss Everett were in 
a corner together, and Winona heard scraps 
of conversation as she went by, which seemed 
to have to do neither with Captain Grant's sol- 
diers nor Miss Everett's girls, but with his lit- 
tle daughters and her small niece who had died. 
As Winona passed Captain Grant was pulling 
a locket from his watch chain, and opening it 
to show the face inside. 

" No time to stop," said Winona, with a 
smaU smile. She was beginning to have a 
theory about Captain Grant and Miss Ever- 
ett, which she had shared as yet with nobody but 
Louise, who thought it was all poppycock, and 
that Winona was getting romantic. 

She corralled Louise instead* 
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" Lou, there's something else diead of us/' 
she said sadly. 

" Rats," said Louise with equal cheerful- 
ness and inelegance. " Helen and Laura Con- 
nor and our fainting friends have cabbaged all 

the things to do between them, and all that 
rests on our young shoulders is a possible dance 
or so, and the pleasing duty of corresponding 
with Billy and Roger." 

*^Well, I'll tell you, and see what you 
think," said Winona. And she forthwith told 
her all about Sonia. 

" In the language of the late Boss Tweed, 
as my father always says, what are you going 
to do about it? " asked Louise when Winona 
was through. 

" I don't know. Something." 

" She gets good wages. I know father. 
And she uses them for something else besides 
food. That isn't anybody's fault but her own. 
This town has oversubscribed all the relief 
f imds in sight : I know that because we and the 
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Scouts have had a lot to do with that particular 
thing. I don't like people fainting from hun- 

ger in Charles Grace's ancestral mansion any 
more than you do, but what's the answer? " 

" It isn't giving more money, and it isn't 
giving — anything. We have learned that much 
— and yet " 

" If it were you or me, our families would 
stand over us and see that we got enough to 
eat," mused Louise. " At least it is to be hoped 
so. At present mother is afraid I'm getting 
too fat, and rather puts the soft pedal on my 
third helpings of things." 

" Well, the way to work things does seem 
to be to do them as much as you can the way 
you would at home. As you say, somebody 
would see to it that we didn't do siUy things 
like that. Now " 

They went upstairs together and got their 
wraps, and went out to prowl around the house 
and groimds, and do a little inspection of the 
place while they thought. Winona told Louise 
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about the plan for the tennis courts, and Louise 
thought it was a fine one. Then they went down 
to the brook and tried to dam it, just for fun, 
while they continued to wait. But it wasn't 
till they were on the trolley that Winona 
pinched Louise, and Louise said, " Well, tell 
me all! " 

Suppose," Winona whispered eagerly; 
suppose your father put in a cafeteria down- 
stairs somewhere, for the girls to eat at, and 
Miss Everett saw to it, very unostentatiously, 
that they did eat. She could do it, if she 
couldn't what did she go and get trained in 
Russell Sage Foundations and things for? 
Then they'd have one square meal a day, any- 
how, don't you see? And if they had to send 
money to Russian relatives they could charge 
them up for a week or so." 

" Fine! " said Louise. " We'll make Miss 
Everett break the news to father, because it 
will sound so much more wise and intelligent 
from her educated lips/* 
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" What did you say, my dear? " asked Miss 
Everett pleasantly from the front seat. 

" It's a gorgeous plan that we want to tell 
you as soon as we get a chance," said Winona. 
Very well," said Miss Everett dreamily. 
I wish you'd look at her," said Winona to 
Louise. " Look at the rapt expression. Is that 
any way for a welfare worker to look? I tell 
you, Lou, this time next year Captain Grant's 
children are going to have an excellent step- 
mother with social service training, and your 
father will be out mousing aroimd for another 
store-mother, or whatever she calls herself." 

" Nonsense ! You really are getting too ro- 
mantic for life since you get those yellow-paper 
envelopes with a French postmark," said 
Louise most unfairly, since Roger Mendon 
wrote to her, as well. 

" I'm not! " said Winona, defensively. " I 
couldn't. All Roger ever writes about is nose- 
dives, and tail-flights, and such silly things. 
Now, about that cafeteria — " 

12 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

Putting a cafeteria into a big store is a 
much more difficult thing than turning an old 
house into a country club. At least so Winona 
discovered. Mr. Lane thought he had made 
enough improvements and changes in the store 
for one little while, and said flatly that he 
wouldn't do anything more till the next year. 
But Winona had made up her mind that some- 
thing had to be done so that Sonia could get 
enough to eat, and set about it industriously. 

" There must be somewhere that we can 
take for a lunch room," she said. 

Rent, however, was an item that even her 
ingenuity couldn't surmoimt, imtil one day as 
she was just leaving the school for the day, the 
idea came to her. She was passing the domestic 
science room, which was deserted at that hour. 
All the good pots and pans, as she told Louise 
afterwards, were going to waste. In a neat 
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row hung the girls' aprons, pink and blue and 
checked ; in another neat row on the long table 
stood the dishes they had made that day, to be 
shared among them and taken home as samples 
of what they could do, so that their loving fam- 
ilies might be filled with admiration. 

Winona herself had never taken the do- 
mestic science course, because she had always 
known how to cook, as far as she could remem- 
ber. She was even a better cook than her 
mother, some people thought. On the other 
hand, sewing had been something she'd had a 
struggle with; and there was no sewing class 
in that particular school. So she had been 
given permission by special grace to take the 
domestic science hour to struggle with the mys- 
teries of hemming, and laying bias folds, and 
all the other things that came to her so hard. 
That was all over, now that she was in high 
school; but she remembered that though she 
was far from domestic science, it was still go- 
ing on, with an elaborate equipment. 
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" Next door but one to the Lane store 1 '' 
said Winona as the Great Idea came to her. 

She crossed the still, unoccupied hall into 

the room. It lay back of the assembly hall. 

The Camp Fire Girls, before the Manor fell to 

their lot, had used the assembly hall for an oc- 
casional party ; and at such times they usually 

borrowed this room, behind, for the manufac- 
ture of refreshments. They called it the 
kitchen when they forgot themselves. They 
were also indebted to it for the use of a gas- 
range and cooking utensils, which they bor- 
rowed after the school year was done, and had 
used all summer to cook for themselves, while 
they were helping farm the land that went with 
the Manor. It had grown to be a recognized 
thing that they were to borrow the cooking out- 
fit in June and return it in September. 

" That poor old gas-range certainly earns 
its board and keep," said Winona half -aloud. 
" But it has a lot more work in it, and I think 
it's going to have to do it." 
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Her scheme was to establish a cafeteria 
lunch room in the school, for the use not only 
of the school children, but of the working girls 
nearby. 

" It would be a convenient thing for people 
like Edith, who have to bring lunch or go a long 
way back home," she decided. " I wonder who 
could run it. None of us, because it would cut 
into study periods. . . . I wonder who would 
buy the food. There might be less money com- 
ing in than we spent, for awhile anyhow.'' 

Which was a prudent thought — but then 
Winona had a talent for: nmning things, and 
in the course of her managements discovered 
that things have a way of lapping up money. 

She prowled about the domestic science 
room, having nothing better to do, investigat- 
ing the familiar iBxtures all over again in their 
new light. Sometimes she stopped and made a 
note. At length she thought she had seen all 
the things there were to see, and strolled medi- 
tatively out, a gay little figure to look at, with 
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her blowing red coat and blowing bright curls. 
Winona always looked as if she were glad to see 
you, people said. 

At this present moment she saw nobody — 
she wouldn't have, if they had been in serried 
ranks about her. It was a chilly sort of day, 
and most people were at home. She walked up 
and down and thought, as her habit was, for 
quite awhile, without getting any idea about 
the money, or the keepers and cooks of the pos- 
sible cafeteria, or anything but the behef that 
cafeterias were excellent things, and that the 

r 

gas-stove was going to waste, and so was the 
big soup pot, and so was somebody's energy. 
So she took the trolley to the Manor to see if she 
could find anybody out there that she knew, 
with whom she could talk things over. On the 
trolley she gave herself up to another period of 
violent thought. 

It was, perhaps, to have been expected that 
too much hard thinking should have landed her 
several miles beyond the Manor. That was 
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what happened, at any rate. She wondered 
about the size of the gas-range, exactly as the 
trolley made its customary stop near the Manor 
grounds; and when the man said " Foxchase 
Road! " which was the name of the road on 
which the old house stood, she didn't even hear 
him, because she was trying to remember then 
what she had heard of a sandwich-cutting ma- 
chine. When the conductor said, "Fare, 
please ! " she handed him a second fare as me- 
chanically as if she had been a sandwich-cut- 
ting machine herself; and when he said " All 
out, please! " she stepped out on the pavement, 
and had walked a half -block before she realized 
that she was in a little town where the line 
ended. 

It was supposed to be the longest ride for 
ten cents in the state, and this fact was a source 
of much local pride to the towns through which 
it went. When Winona reahzed what had 
happened to her, though, she was far from feel- 
ing that it was a pleasant fact. Her first action 
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was to feel in her coat-pocket and see if she 
had any money to get back with. She had a 
quarter, so all was well there. Another pocket 
revealed seven pennies and a cake of milk- 
chocolate, not to speak of a pen-knife, a fomi- 
tain-pen, three handkerchiefs and a string .of 
beads which she had long thought lost, strayed 
or stolen. She joyously put the beads around 
her neck, so that she would not mislay them 
again, replaced the pen and pen-knife in her 
pocket, put the seven pennies with their 
prouder friend the quarter, and promptly ate 
the milk-chocolate. 

It was just about the time that her family, 
having waited for her in vain, were sitting down 
to luncheon, and Winona wished acutely that 
she was with them. But she knew that by the 
time she could catch the returning trolley — the 
one which brought her had turned around and 
gone away with almost rude swiftness — and get 
home again it would be mid-afternoon anyhow. 
So, remembering happily that she had twenty- 
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two cents beyond her carfare, and that if worst 
came to worst a sandwich on top of a cake of 
chocolate was quite as much as she'd lunched 
on, on many a hike, she set forth down the un- 
familiar-looking main street of the little un- 
familiar town. 

Luck was her way that afternoon. She had 
scarcely gone a half -block before she ran 
straight into Ray McKinney, strolling down 
the street with another lad in khaki, both chew- 
ing gum and looking imspeakably bored. Win- 
ona hated chewing-gum, but she was so glad to 
see Ray that he could have been chewing nails 
without her caring, just then. 

" Oh, Ray! I'm so glad it's you! I'm lost I '* 
she said. 

Ray halted with a surprised look. 

" Lost? " he said. " Why, no you aren't. 
This town is Mercersburg. You know it, 
surely." 

" Oh, I know its name," said Winona 
mom*nfully, " but I've never been introduced 
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to it before, and I landed here without realizing 
what I was doing, and — what are you doing 
here?" 

*^ Got a pass," said Ray, displaying one. 
" It's easier to get to Mercersburg from camp 
than over to the Manor teas, if you want to 
know. Less distance. As to what I'm doing. 
Bill and I had some time off, but not enough 
to go any further away than here, worse luck — 
so we're walking the streets wishing there was 
a movie we hadn't seen. Glad you turned up. 
I wish you had three or four of your friends in 
your pocket, and we'd have a party." 

" Be glad enough to see me for four," said 
Winona cheerfully, " and tell me, as man to 
man, where I can find a square meal for 
twenty-two cents. . . . No, I mean that. I 
have it, and I want to buy food with it." 

"Poor thing — starved? " said Ray. "We've 
had our chow, or I'd take you over to camp 
and meet you up with the hostess house people 
and have you eat out of the mess-kit." 
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" Oh — oh, wouldn't that have been fun? " 
said Winona, her eyes sparkling. " But as I 
can't do that," she said sadly, " what can I do? " 

" Well, there's a cafeteria ^** began Ray, 

" but you needn't feel Umited to twenty-two 
cents. I have forty-eight in my pocket, and — 
how much have you. Bill? " 

Bill went through all his pockets slowly and 
thoroughly, as they strolled along, and pro- 
duced, finally, a dollar bill and a nickel. 

" I'm flujsh," he said briefly. " Lead the 
lady to the eating-room." 

Winona shook her head vehemently. 

" The hand of Douglas is his own," she 
quoted rather inappositely. "I told you I had 
twenty-two cents. Anyway, I have a special 
reason for wanting to see how far it goes." 

" Mine usually goes far — and fast," said 
Bill, who seemed to be a pessimistic sort of per- 
son, '* and it never comes back." 

" The) first thing is to find the kayfe,'* said 
Ray lightheartedly. " If we stay here quarrel- 
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ing about whose twenty-two cents gets spent 
Winona may starve to death. Come on, folks/' 

Winona accordingly trotted down the main 
street between the two tall soldier-boys, hold- 
ing fast to her money, and to her purpose to 
spend it. They steered her around comers and 
through alleys, till finally they came to a house 
and went it. It was a Community Service cafe- 
teria, and Winona and the boys had it nearly 
to themselves, because it was past mid-day and 
nearly everybody was gone. 

The boys seated her with much ceremony, 
and after she had picked out twenty-two cents* 
worth of food, consisting of a cup of Cocoa, a 
large egg sandwich, a larger piece of cake and 
four stewed prunes, they sat and watched her 
eat with unfeigned pleasure. They wanted to 
get her tray for her and pile the things on it, 
but Winona adored going along and picking 
out things for herself, and told them so. 

" You won't let us pay for things, and you 
won't let us even nm get them for you," com- 
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plained Ray. " I don't think much of girls 
who always insist on being so proud with poor 
soldier-boys. Never mind, I had twenty-two 
cents once— but it died." 

Winona began to explain. Ray was in fun, 
but you never knew how much people might 
mean when they are in fun, she believed. 

" I really had a special reason," she re- 
peated. " I think we ought to have a cafeteria 
at home in our town, and so I wanted to see how 
this one worked just as much as possible." 

" How soon are you going to have it? " 
asked Ray. Ray was a very comforting per- 
son that way. He never acted as if things were 
going to be hard to do. He always went on the 
principle that you could do them if you said so. 
And this always helped Winona a good deal. 

" Well, I just thought of it a httle while 
ago," she explained. " So far it hasn't any 
home, nor any money to buy food, nor anybody 
to look after it. Aside from that it's a perfectly 
good cafeteria." 
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" Everything was once an idea," quoted the 
pessimistic Bill unexpectedly. " But it 
sounds like a lone orphan." 

" Do you suppose you could get somebody 
to tell me about this one? " asked Winona next. 
" Now that's a lot more to do for a stray girl 
than just buying her a lunch." 

" Sure. Get you the whole works," an- 
swered Ray with that airy self-confidence which 
is supposed to be the hallmark of our armies. 
" Come on, Bill; you scout one way and I'll 
scout the other? We'll round up somebody, 
sure as shooting." 

They accordingly left Winona to her 
prunes, and went, each in a different direction, 
to the concealed back of the place. 

"Here, you, git outl" Winona heard a 
darky voice saying ; and the next thing she saw 
was Ray, being chased breathlessly back to her 
side by a large darky in a white cap. 

' ■ Here's the bear I " said Ray, quoting from 
a joke Winona knew well. " My dear friend 
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cook, this young lady has come all the way from 
the end of the line to find out how you run the 
cafeteria." 

" What sort o' game dis here? " demanded 
the cook, coming to a ferocious halt beside the 
two boys. 

Winona, as well as she could for laughing, 
took it upon herself to explain. 

" I'm sorry you had to chase my friend out," 
she said in her pretty way. " I only wanted 
to find someone who could tell me about how 
these places are nm, and he thought he could 
find somebody behind there." 

The cook, still panting, said: 

" Ain't nobody here right now. Too late. 
You go round the corner an' you'll find the 
ofiice, somebody there tell you." 

" Thank you," said Winona politely, keep- 
ing a wary eye on the boys, who, panting also, 
but less than the cook, being younger and more 
in practice, had sunk down, one either side of 
her and were to all appearances as good as gold. 
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"This is a lovely sandwich," she went on. "And 
the prunes are much better than the ones we 
have at home. How do you do them? 

" Soak 'em a lot and not stew 'em much, 
said the cook in a mollified voice. " Most folks, 
they just gobble an' git," he went on. " Don't 
stop to say a word about the food, nohow. Now 
you go round the comer " 

He repeated his directions at length, at 
least twice, and then retired with many smiles 
to the fastness whence he had come. 
Well done! " said Ray. 
Do you mean the prunes? " said Bill. 

" No, I mean Winona's soothing remarks 
to the cook." 

" But the prunes were better than we have 
at home," said Winona in all good faith. " I'll 
try doing them that way next Friday night. 
We always have primes Saturday morning, so 
as to make up for the grapefruit on Sunday." 

She ate them with deliberation, and paid for 
them with her own twenty-two cents, as she had 
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threatened. Then she and the boys, who m- 
sisted that they had nothing else on earth to do, 
and were delighted to the soul at the idea of 
doing something, went around the corner and 
found the man who knew about running the 
cafeteria. Only, when they finally found him, 
he didn't. It was run by one of his subordi- 
nates, and she had to be looked up. At length 
she was discovered, and Winona pounced on 
her. 

" If I wanted to have a cafeteria like yours, 
is there anybody who could show me how? " she 
demanded. 

Winona looked absurdly young for her sev- 
enteen years in the red coat and cap, and she 
still wore her yellow-brown curls tied at the 
back of her neck with a broad black rib- 
bon. The supervisor of the cafeteria looked 
astounded, and no wonder. Children do not 
often wander purposefully into the offices of 
war workers and demand to be shown how to 
manage large enterprises and how to run them. 

13 
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It is not surprising that the lady*s tone was a 
little chilling. 

"I am afraid you could not run a cafe- 
teria alone, my dear," she said, in what Winona 
said afterwards she recognized as the tone in 
which one soothes the infirm of mind. "If you 
really want work to do, I would advise you 
to join the Camp Fire Girls or the Girl Scouts, 
and get in touch with the Patriotic Leagues. 
They will find you something to do. Have you 
ever done any knitting? " 

Winona did not dare look to right or left at 
Ray McKinney or his friend. She knew they 
were on the point of explosion, unless they were 
sorry for her — and she preferred that they 
wanted to explode. She summoned all her dig- 
nity and courtesy to the fore, and remembered 
that she did look young, and had come at it 
rather abruptly. 

" I belong to the Camp Fire Girls," she 
responded as meekly as she knew how. " I'm 
a Torchbearer — ^that's the highest rank you can 
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get, you know, unless you lead a Camp Fire 
yourself. And I do know how to knit. I can 
do it while I read, in fact. I should, perhaps, 
have phrased what I said a little differently, or 
started with more explanation. I live in the 
town at the other end of the car-line. A great 
many new girls have come into the town to 
work, and they will probably stay there, for the 
war has been over now long enough for them 
to know, and they seem to be staying. My 
Camp Fire has turned a house given it into a 
place where the girls can go and have good 
times, and have a chance to see their friends. 
,We have been running dances and teas that the 
soldiers, the younger ones, at least, come to — 
we really have quite a little experience in run- 
ning things. We are beginning, or the store 
girls are, to have all sort of classes and parties 
there. But there's no use having good times 
imless you can start out by having places where 
you can get lunch without paying more than 
you can aflFord for it. The girls in Lane's 
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store haven't time to go running around start- 
ing things, so if they get a cafeteria we Camp 
Karonya girls will have to start it. I was look- 
ing at the Domestic Science room in our school- 
house to-day, and it seemed to me that there 
was a place to do the cooking. Two of the girls 
should be able to do it. But " 

While Winona had been talking the work- 
er's face had been becoming less incredulous; 
when she finished, or rather stopped, she found 
herself being answered quite encouragingly. 

" That sounds as if it was quite possible. 
Perhaps you might be able to borrow a worker 
from headquarters. We " 

" But the girls — I don't mean the Camp 
Fire, but Mr. Lane's — are so afraid of work- 
ers I They hke us, because we're just girls, too. 
But some of them are so cross when they talk 
about being done good to " 

This was where Winona nearly got told 
that nothing could be done for her case. But 
luck, as usual, was with her. 
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Just then into the office came, not only the 
head of it, but with him Captain Grant, her old 
friend and ally, and a short, elderly man who 
froze the two boys with her into an awe and a 
rigid salute which nothing yet had brought 
them to. And Captain Grant saw Winona and 
went straight over to her, with the bright, 
friendly smile he always had for her. 

" Why, this is one of the girls I was telling 
you about, General,*' he said, " one of the ring- 
leaders. This is Winona Merriam, who has 
been keeping our boys out of mischief, and is 
still, though the war's over, and most people 
seem to think their work is. The dances Camp 
Karonya give go on like clockwork." 

" So this is the girl, eh ? " said the general, 
while the worker stiffened interestedly, and the 
Commimity Service head came over from the 
desk he had turned to on entering, and listened 
too. 

Winona thought that Captain Grant was 
giving her far too good a character, but the 
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General and the Conimiinity Service head ap- 
parently didn't. They listened attentively while 
Captain Grant went on with his account of 
Camp Karonya's services, especially since the 
war had ended. 

" And it really sounded quite imposing," 
Winona told her friends afterwards. " All laid * 
in a row end to end, as you might say. And I 
found that the boys we amused and fed and 
danced with had a much lower record for — 
well, for going into the guardhouse, and such 
things, than the ones we hadn't played with. 
It really made a difference. And by the time 
he was through the woman worker thought I 
was all right, and the Conmiunity Service head 
— ^well, he'd been nice all through, only he'd 
handed me over to the girl, and she, naturally, 
thought I was an idiot. I suppose Ray and 
his friend and I had been giggling so much that 
I hadn't * de sense I was bawn wid.' Marie 
ought to have been the one to go in and make 
the impression. Only Marie would have had 
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too much sense to have been run away with by 
a wild trolley." 

" Well, what was the end of it/' demanded 
Marie herself. 

" The end is not yet," said Winona, " Cap- 
tain Grant is going to bring the Community 
Service man out here, and if we convince him 
that we're truly noble, maybe he can get us 
some funds to start our cafeteria with I " 

At this news Louise rose precipitately 
(they were all out at the Manor, sitting around 
its fire) and flung herself on Winona's neck. 
Angel child I " she said. 
And I think," continued Winona, " that 
the oldest-looking of us ought to be the ones to 
be seen. I nearly ruined things by not having 
my hair put up." 

" All right," said Marie resignedly. " If 
you'll tell me when it's due to happen, I'll try 
to look twenty-five. I'll wear my bone glasses. 
You're elected, too, Louise." 

Louise nodded. 
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" Very well," she said. 

" And supposing we get the money to start 
it and buy the food and run it for six months,'* 
inquired Adelaide Hughes, "what then? 
Shall we have to hire someone to do the actual 
nmning? '* 

" Well, I don't see why," said Marie. 
"When I'm through taking the secretarial 
course I expect to be able to be a secretary." 
("Lots aren't, father says," Louise put in 
parenthetically.) " And so," Marie continued 
without paying attention to Louise, " I don't 
see why the giris who have finished domestic 
science courses, I mean the ones who are taking 
the extra year that laps over into high school, 
couldn't go to work and run that cafeteria 
themselves, at a salary, as if it wasn't in their 
own town." 

" That — ^means — ^me," said Adelaide very 
slowly. Thin, quiet Adelaide, with her red- 
brown eyes and hair and deprecating ways- 
ways which covered a good deal of pride and 
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stubbornness — ^had been making money for a 
couple of years now by canning, and supplying 
grocers with jellies and other preserves and 
sweetmeats. She had also gone on taking as 
thorough a course as possible in domestic 
science with a view to teaching it some day. 

" I'll hate to drop out of school," she went 
on, " but after all I had almost decided to any- 
way, the jelly orders were getting so heavy, 
and next year is the last. I think I can go on 
with the jelly-making, with Frances' help, and 
perhaps hire a couple of girls under us in the 
heavy times.** 



CHAPTER NINE 

" I FEEL as if we were making you be the 
goat," said Louise remorsefully. 

Adelaide smiled and shook her head. 

" If you pay me what I'd get somewhere 
else, I don't see what goat there is to it," she 
said* " I've practically given up going to 
college." 

" I wouldn't give up going to college," said 
Marie with a light in her eye, " for anything 
in the world." 

" That's because you were a professor's 
child, and have so much book-l'arnin' that you 
want more. It's like the drink-habit, as far as 
I can see without indulging in either. It grows 
on you," said Louise. 

" But there's so much to know, and so little 
time to know it in! " said Marie pleadingly. 

" And so you're going oflf to college, and 
drag poor little Edith, who was intended by 
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nature for the kind of girl they put on the cover 
of magazines, with you," said Louise remorse- 
lessly. 

Little yellow-haired Edith, fluffy and win- 
ning, looked up from the fire, into which she 
had been gazing as if she saw something inter- 
esting, and shook her head, smilingly. 

" Marie has promised me that we won't go 
to one of those terrible colleges where all the 
girls are shocked at you if you powder yoiur 
nose. We're going to either a co-educational, 
a nice one where they treat the girls pleasantly, 
not like dogs, or else to one where " 

" Where there's a men's college around the 
corner! I know you, Edith I" said Louise. 
"You'll be Marie's salvation from being an 
earnest-minded, severe speciaKst in eaxly Syro- 
Phenicianyetl" 

All the girls laughed, but Edith was not 

at all upset. 

" I intend to be an sesthetic dancer,'* said 

Edith tranquilly, " and I think a college de- 
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gree would be a good thing for me to start with* 
Maybe I'll teach it. But I never, never in- 
tend to talk about the mission of beauty, and 
things like that. People that do that make 
me tired." 

" But beauty does have a mission," insisted 
Marie i 

" Then why do the people who talk about 
it with capital letters try so hard to be ugly? " 
demanded Louise triimiphantly. " We're get- 
tings miles away from our cafeteria, girls. The 
school authorities will let us have the building 
and such equipment as there is. That's settled. 
And Adelaide says she thinks she can run it. 
It would only be two hours, or three at most, in 
the middle of the day, I suppose." 

" I don't know," said Adelaide consider- 
ingly. " I should think, if the girls like it at 
all, that they would want it for supper, or din- 
ner if you want to call it that, as much as in the 
middle of the day. But that would only be a 
matter of some more work, not more planning." 
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" The buying would be no harder than buy- 
ing for the camp was, summer before last when 
we were here farming," said Adelaide. " I did 
that part of the time, or at least I was on the 
committee." 

" There's one thing weVe quite forgottai," 
said Helen from the other end of the room. She 
had been over adoring her beloved antique dav- 
enport, trying to see just where some scraps of 
wood she had discovered that day in the cellar 
belonged. She had discovered that they could 
be fitted into the space between the coat-of- 
arms and the back itself, and had been so ab- 
sorbed that the girls had forgotten her. 

" There is always sometMmg forgotten 
When all goes well . . .*' 

quoted Marie dreamily. 

"What?" demanded Winona quickly. 
" Of course it all depends on our getting the 
money, but they offered to see if they could get 
it for us, and so I think that shows there's a 
good chance." 
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" It isn't that," said Helen. " YouVe for- 
gotten to ask the girls if they want it 1 " 

" * Hark from the tombs a doleful sound * I "' 
said Louise. " Of course they want itl Why 
— why — they ought to have itl " 

" That," said Winona, going over the op- 
position, " isn't the least bit of a sign in the 
world. That applies to wearing your rubbers 
in the rain, and taking medicine, and visiting 
relations that are cross to you, and any amount 
of things." 

^* Well, you invented it, Winnie Merriam, 
and I don't think you ought to back up Helen," 
said Louise, voicing the sentiments of the 
majority. 

" Idid, and I do think they ought to have it. 
And I don't see why they wouldn't want it. But 
— ^maybe they ought to be asked about it. 
Never mind the davenport, Helen, it won't 
nm away. Come over here and tell us what put 
the idea into your head. I don't think you just 
thought it out, did you? " 
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Helen rose reluctantly, pushing the glue- 
pot and nail-box under the davenport, which 
she had strapped up a^ if it were a wounded 
hero, and came to the circle of girls in the 
firelight. 

'' You know too much, Winnie Merriam,'* 
she laughed, as if she didn't quite want to. 

" It was only that you don't watch people 
very much. And Charles Grace does, and he's 
right there in the store, and I know you and he 
held a clinic on the holy davenport yesterday, 
and so I put two and two together. Tell us 
what he said, Helen, please." 

"It was Charles Grace," said Helen. "And 
I've been rather worrying about it for quite a 
little while. He said that most of the girls who 
have been using the Manor and coming to the 
dances thought you were awfully decent — ^we 
were, I mean, of course — but that some of them 
were Bolsheviks. And he said that some of 
them — Sonia Levitzky was one — ^were distrib- 
uting literature " 
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" Literature 1 " sniflFed Marie. 

" Well, that's what they call it. Famph* 
lets like the ones they had in Russia, all about 
everybody who is comfortable ought to be 
killed, so that; people who work too hard and 
get too little can get their rights." 

" O — oh 1 " said Edith, snuggling up to 
Marie with a little squeal, "do they want to 
kiUus?" 

" Oh, no," said Marie soothingly. " It isn't 
as bad as that. Nobody wants to kill you, 
Edie." 

" Well, I ran up and down three flights of 
stairs to get pillows for that horrid Levitzky 
girl, and one of them was my own pillow, and 
goodness knows when she'd washed her hair, 
and there she was sitting in our house that 
we'd let her have, and going straight home to 
distribute pamphlets about killing us, and — 
and I didn't know there were such imgrateful, 
wicked people in the world ! " 

Edith's big blue eyes filled up with tears. 
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" I don't believe weVe ever known much 
about the world, here in this little town where 
almost everybody has enough to get along on/* 
said Winona. " I remember mother sa^yiag 
once that the Charities Board here wouldn't 
have any excuses for existence, if it weren't 
for the darky settlement across the track, who 
never work except in the summer, because they 
know the Charities will support them in the 
winter I " 

" What does Charles Grace think we'd bet- 
ter do? And have the pamphlets anything to 
do with us directly? " demanded Louise. 

Helen shook her head. " I think not. But 
he said that your being the daughter of the 
store-owner — ^this seems horrid, but I think I'd 
better tell you — ^made it harder for us to do 
things for the girls, because they might feel 
that — ^that you were doing it to soothe them 

into '' 

Soothe them I" said Louise, rising and 
standing, tall and stalwart and angry, above 
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them all. " I don't want to soothe them. I 
don't want anything to do with them. They 
can go and distribute their literatm-e till they 
die, for all the help they'll get out of me after 
this. I vote, for one, that we tell them to get 
out of our Manor house, and go on meeting 
boys on the street-comers and cooking sau- 
sages over the gas-jets like O. Henry stories, 
and painting themselves bright pink and using 
bad English till the end of time." 

" Oh, Louise! " said Helen, frightened at 
the storm she had raised. " I didn't mean to 
make you so angry! " 

" I'm not angry at you,'* said Louise. "But 
those ungrateful little wretches " 

" But," said Winona thoughtfully, " if they 
feel that they haven't had their fair share of 
things, they don't know they're ungrateful. 
And, after all, we don't run around ourselves 
being grateful to anybody. I hate it, myself, 
and I*m: sure if I'd never had enough to eat, 
and had my relations killed, and beaten, and 
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treated like dogs all my life, I mightn't be able 
to realize that there was any place in the world 
where people really meant well." 

" Who beat who? " demanded Louise. 

"All those things have happened to the 
Levitzky girl or her people. She doesn't know 
whether she has any left, and she's nearly crazy. 
She told me something about it last Sunday 
after she fainted." 

" Nearly crazy! Quite crazy, you mean," 
snifiFed Louise. 

" Well, it's just this," said Winona, sitting 
up against the side of the hearth, and facing 
round, " there's no sense in doing things for 

people, and hoping inside that they'll be grate- 
ful. If a thing's a good thing to do it ought 
to be done, same as you wash a baby's face. 
And I think the thing to do is to go on with 
our cafeteria plans, and with letting the girls 
use the Manor, and have them work out the 
plans themselves as much as they want to." 
" I think that we ought to have at least a 
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couple of tlje girls on the commiteee," averred 
Marie. "And — don't have a fit, Louise — I 
think one of them had better be the Levitzky 

girl." 

Never! " said Louise passionately. 
If you don't," Marie said coolly, " you 
may have a strike on your hands, or your father 
will. I mean, whether we have the cafeteria 
or not, if the Levitzky girl keeps on hating 
everything and everybody." 

" Oh, dearl " said Winona. " I do hate to 
hear about hating 1 " 

" She likes you well enough, Winnie ; every- 
body does," said Louise. 

Well, I know one thing," said Winona, 
I'm going to go and have a talk with her be- 
fore I do anything else. She asked me to. I 
think she has no business! to be running around 
passing out tracts about hating people." 

" That soimds more sensible," said Louise. 

" It isn't sense, it's curiosity," said Winona 

frankly. " I want to find out all about it. Do 
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people like her want to get lots mol'e than they 
give, or are they just so angry about life that 
they think all they can get won't pay them for 
what's been done to them, or are they really 
trying to be as good as they know how, or ** 

" You make my brain dizzy," said Ade- 
laide. " Go be a dove of peace — see what will 
happen. How did this thing start, anyhow? " 

" I'm afraid I started it," said Winona 
penitently, " inviting the girls to the dance." 

" It was there all the time — the Bolshevik 
business," said Louise wisely, " only we didn't 
know about it. We've mixed into it now. I'm 
afraid we're growing up, and going to have to 
keep on mixing into things whether we want 
to or not. All right, Winnie, go and play with 
Sonia the Bolshevik if you hke. I'm disgusted. 
I'm going to go away and be a movie star. 
Farewell!" 

" And there's the trolley, unless we're going 
to sleep here," said Marie, rising with dignity. 
" Just time to make it. Come on, girls." 
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" But it seems to me," said Wimiie thought- 
fully, as they hurried on their wraps and ran 
for the trolley, which, fortunately, could be 
heard in time for them to dress before they 
went out and got it, " that Community Service 
is the only thing that will stop people from be- 
ing Bolsheviks. And if that's so, we have to 
go on with it, not because they're grateful or 
ungrateful, but because it's there to do. And, 
anyway, it's fun." 

" Community Service? " 

" That's its official name. The other name 
of it is just being friends and helping, I think." 

Louise shrugged her shoulders. 

"I*m in no mood to feel like helping 
^ything." 

" But don't you see^ began Marie exasper- 
atedly, as they hopped aboard with the agility 
of long practice, " that it is to your best in- 
terests? " 

" I'm not as selfish as all that," said Louise 
crossly. 
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There was nothing more to be said on that 
score, so after a silence which was rather un- 
comfortable, Helen began talking about the 
restoration of what had become known among 
the girls as the holy davenport. It was a safe 
subject, at least, and it served to ease things up 
tiU the girls, one by one, dropped from the 
trolley at their respective homes. 

It was bedtime when Winona got in, so she 
could do nothing that day. But next morning, 
which happened to be Saturday, she walked 
straight into the Lane store and over to Soma's 
department. 

" Hello, Sonia," she said. " I came to see 
how you were. And are you well enough to 
give me your advice at noon, or whenever it is 
you get off. Would you — do you think you 
could limch with me? " 

Sonia shook the black hair out of her eyes 
and looked at Winona for a moment suspi- 
ciously. Then her face softened. 

" Sure I could," she said, " only I got a 
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sandwich and an apple. I hate to waste 'em." 
" I don't see why you need to waste them," 
said Winona placidly, " only I thought to-day 
I'd have a regular bat, and lunch at the tea- 
room on the top floor, because what I have to 
talk over with you will take quite awhile, just 
like business men's lunches. If you wrap the 
sandwich quite tight in waxed paper and then 
some more paper it will keep till to-morrow." 

At this matter-of-fact advice, which was 
not what Sonia had expected, evidently, the 
girl unbent still further. 

" I did not know that people like you 
saved," she muttered. 

" I think even rich people save," said Win- 
ona, " though I never met any to speiak of, so 
I can't be sure. But we have to be terribly 
careful and economical, because prices have 
gone up and father's income hasn't. 1 guess 
you know how that is." 

"I know," said Sonia, nodding. "Very 
well, I'll come." 
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She turned away abruptly after that, to 
measure oflF some ribbon, and Winona hur- 
ried on. 

" I'll be back for you at twelve," she called 
over her shoulder. She had expected more of 
a struggle with Sonia. 

She really did not know what she expected 
to say to Sonia. She wanted to be sure that 
there was not going to be a row, that was the 
main feeling she was certain of. 

At twelve precisely she was back at the 
counter, having put in the intervening hours at 
the railroad station. She had gone down there 
in the first place to get a time-table to mail to 
Billy Lee, who said that there was isome faint 
chance of his getting home now ; and once there, 
had found herself Math work to do that kept her 
a long while. The town had become more or 
less of a manufacturing center since the war 
and not only that, but it was a place where 
people going to the camp had to change cars. 
The first thing she ran into was the anxious 
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mother of one of the young soldiers she knew, 
looking for someone to tell her where to go ; the 
second was a still more anxious girl with the 
Community Service pin, who was struggling 
with twice as many people as she could manage. 
" Didn't I see you at the office the other 
day? " she panted. " Could you help me with 
some of these people, if you know anything 

about trains ? " 

Winona knew about trains, at least, when 
she had provided herself with a handful of 
time-tables she found she could work them out, 
and she didn't take time to do anything but nod 
to the harassed Travelers' Aid girl. Saturday 
morning was the rush time, and people who 
wanted to go out to camp, and soldiers who had 
been discharged and wanted to get money 
changed, and just ordinary travelers whom the 
confusion dazed, made such an exciting whole 
that it was a quarter of twelve before Winona 
knew it, and, fortunately, there was a space 
between trains. 
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^' The trouble is," the Travelers' Aid girl 
said to her, " that people think because the war 
is over everything is over. And as a matter of 
fact there is more to do than ever, with all this 
demobilization, and all the men coming back 
and forth from the camps, and other men in 
search of work. I get absolutely discoiu*aged 
sometimes. . . . You a volunteer? " 

" I don't know," said Winona, smiling. " I 
belong to Camp Karonya, and we've been do- 
ing Community Service work— dances and 
such — at our headquarters. I never did this 
before." 

" But you will again? " implored the girl. 
" Help has dropped off sol " 

" If I don't, I'll send you some girls who 
can," Winona promised, " if you don't mind 
their being younger." It occiu'red to her that 
her younger sister, Florence, and some of her 
friends, were quite as capable as she of doing 
this work, and had less to do. " When would 
you want them? " 
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'' This afternoon, and a couple of hours late 
every other afternoon," she said. 

" I'll do the best I can," said Winona, and 
hurried on her way, reflecting that community 
service had a good many ramifications. 

Sonia was waiting for her with an excite- 
ment that had flushed her Uttle dark face and 
lighted up her eyes. Her straight short hair 
had been carefully brushed, and she herself 
was very neat in the same dress whose new 
ruflSes had cost her a couple of meals. 

" Ready? " asked Winona gayly. " I'm 
crazy to have lunch in the tea-room. I never 
did, you know. And I want to get hints." 

" Hints? " asked Sonia, forgetting her shy- 
ness a httle as she came from behind her coun- 
ter, and cast a sly glance behind to see if the 
other girls noticed her departure to luncheon 
with Winona. 

" That's part of it," Winona explained as 
they shot up in the elevator, and came out into 
the pretty tea-room, where a stringed orchestra 
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was playing something from a musical comedy, 
and fmred women and prettily dressed chil- 
dren were sitting at dainty tables. 

The two girls f omid a place quite near the 
orchestra, and Winona ordered the luncheon 
for that day, because Sonia said she would not 
have time to wait for anjiihing to be cooked on 
purpose. It was very nice. Winnie did not 
dare watch Sonia much as she ate. It struck 

her that her companion did not eat soup very 

-*• 

silently. But she had expected that. She went 
on talking blithely about her morning's work, 
and telling little stories of things that had hap- 
pened, for she thought Sonia was nervous, and 
needed a little time before they started in to 
really discuss committees and cafeterias and 
such really important things — ^not to speak of 
Bolshe\ak tracts. 

The second course was lamb chops with 
green peas, and Winona said: " Oh, how nice! 
I love chops, don't you — especially when they 
have thi« nice little paper frill around them? " 
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As she spoke she raised her eyes to Sonia, 
and dropped them again, for Sonia, with both 
elbows on the table, was gnawing the chop 
steadily, holding an end in either hand^ " Ex- 
actly," as Winona confided to Adelaide after- 
wards (she did not dare confide in Louise), 
" as if she were our dog Puppumsl " 

Winona said nothing, that is, nothing on 
the subject of chops. She hadn't come tliere to 
do anything to Soma's table-manners though 
they, or their absence, had not occurred to her 

when she invited Sonia. But the waitress, a 
girl who knew Sonia, apparently, to be one of 
the store girls, snickered and hurried away as 
soon as she could. Winona breathed easier at 
this. But alas, the relief was short-lived, for 
she came back with another waitress, to whom 
she was evidently exhibiting Sonia; for the two 
stood a little back of Sonia, where Winona had 
a good view of them, half hidden by a big palm, 
and made comments that were almost audible. 
" The thing I wanted to discuss with you," 
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began Winona desperately, almost wishing that 
Soma's sandwich was at this minute being 
eaten by its owner in the rest-room, " was 
about having a cafeteria near here, in the school 
building, where the girls— school girls and girls 
from here, if they wanted to — could come and 
eat." 

Sonia lifted her face a moment from the 
chop which had nearly concealed it, a fine large 
chop. She did not use napkins. Winona won- 
dered privately how on earth she had known 
how to serve tea so well, for as she remembered 
it was done just as anyone else had done it. 

" It would take money," was Soma's com- 
ment. 

" I think," said Winona, hoping that the 
crisis was past, " that we could get the money 
from the Conmiunity Service fund. I am 
nearly sure we could. They " 

" My goodness, she'd need a private cafe- 
teria all to herself I " she heard the waitress be- 
hind the palm say to the other, who giggled. 
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It was incautiously loud. Sonia heard, and 
Hf ted her head, her thin face turning scarlet. 
She called them something in Russian, which 
Winona didn't understand, naturally, and 
then, jumping passionately from her chair, 
grasped the stripped chop-bone which had been 
the starting-point of things, and threw it 
straight at the waitress I Then she finished 
things by dropping her head on the table and 
bursting into loud sobs. 

Winona wanted to sink through the floor, 
but she saw that somebody had to keep their 
head, and the waitress at whom the bone had 
been thrown had jumped and screamed, and 
rushed off, presumably to get in her story first, 
and demand vengeance on Sonia. Winona 
struck the bell on her table loudly, and almost 
simultaneously put her other hand over and 
shook Soma's shoulder. 

" Control yourself! " she said sharply. 
" Haven't you any sense or self-control? Stop 
making a scene ! " 
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Soma's thin shoulders continued to shake, 
but she tried to sob more quietly. 

" She — ^she sneered at mel " she said from 
under her arms. " She mocked mel She de- 
spises me — all you despise me and grind me 
imderfooti" 

** Stop making that noise I " reiterated Win- 
ona still more sharply, for the girl threatened 
to go into hysterics, " and you," to the fright- 
ened waitress — ^not the same one — who scur- 
ried up, " please get the head waitress, and the 
store welfare worker, immediately. This girl 
has been ill, and has gone to pieces. Get them, 
please I " 

When Winona was severe she was terrify- 
ing; the more so because it happened so seldom. 
The waitress got the head waitress immedi- 
ately, and reported that she had telephoned 
down to Miss Everett. 

" One of your girls ridiculed this young 
lady, Miss Graves," said Winona, who had 
come and gone in the store long enough to 
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know nearly everyone in it, " and she's been 
ill and nervous, and hasn't any self-control. 
She got hysterical and threw something at her. 
I don't know where the girl is now, but I do 
think she was very rude. And will you get us 
some aromatic spirits of ammonia? " 

The head waitress, who was a middle-aged 
woman, one who had always lived in the town, 
and, as a matter of fact, was the sister of the 
town dressmaker, said: 

**Why, Miss Winona!" in a concerned 
voice, and sent the nearest girl off in a hurry 
for the ammonia. By the time she had come 
back with it Sonia had herself in hand, and was 
sitting up dabbing at her face with the corner 
of the table-cloth. 

" Here's a napkin," said Winona in a po- 
lite, but perfectly cold voice. " And wipe your 
face off, too. It's all smeared." 

Sonia looked at her piteously. 

" Oh, I am sorry — I am sorry I Do not 
speak to me in that cruel voice. But I am 
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Russian — I am passionate I When she laughed 
at me I could have kiUed her. 

" She was very rude, but you were worse, 
said Winona shortly. " Here, drink this. It 
will steady your nerves. Oh, thank goodness, 
here's Miss Everett.'* 

The sight of Miss Everett, steady and calm 
as^ ever, relieved Winona unspeakably. The 
knot of interested people who had gathered 
faded away magically at her quiet dismissal, 
and the head- waitress, after a murmured word 
or two with her, went away also. 

" I must apologize to you for Soma's be- 
havior," said Miss Everett to Winona. " She 
is not self -controlled, and not entirely civilized. 
Sonia, come down to the rest room. You are 
not in a fit state to go back to the ribbons. I'll 
telephone down there and tell them so." 



CHAPTER TEN 

SoNiA dried her eyes and followed meekly. 
Winona, feeling very much like a jailer, or a 
keeper, or some such thing, followed her and 
Miss Everett out. 

When they got down to the rest-room Sonia^ 
flinging herself on a couch, began to sob again. 

" I think I'd better go," said Winona, in a 
voice whose disgust she did not try to hide. 

But Sonia began to beg her to stay, and ap- 
parently made something of an effort to stop 
crying. 

" Please ask her to stay. I want her for- 
giveness," she sobbed to Miss Everett. 

That lady made a sign to Winona to stay, 
and slipped out. 

Winona sat silently down in a rocker and 
waited for Sonia to get through, which she 
presently did. She went to the stationary 
wash-stand in the comer of the room and 
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washed the marks of tears from her face, and 
then threw herself beside Winona, clutch- 
ing her hands. The American girl felt 
embarrassed. 

" Please don't do thatl " she said. 

" Bah, that is itl " said Sonia, with the keen 
inteUigence which always surprised Winona, 
combined as it was with bad manners and lack 
of control. It seemed to Winnie that anyone 
as brilliant as Sonia should know enough to 
learn that her ways were all wrong. " That is 
it I I do not know your ways and you do not 
understand mine." 

" Well," said Winona honestly, " I admit 
I don't understand anybody who picks up 
things as quickly, and learns as fast and as 
much as you, not knowing that there are cer- 
tain rules everybody has accepted to live by, 
and that breaking them is as unfair as stealing. 
There's no use your taking courses in civilized 
things like — ^what was it ? the history of drama 
and teaching yourself how to pour tea cor- 
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rectly, if you can't keep yourself from acting 
like a savage. I should think you'd be ashamed 
not to know how to hold on to yourself, and 
think things out, and try to be fair." 

Instead of resenting this, Sonia sat back on 
her heels and thought. Her face was so ex- 
pressive that Winona could fairly see her think. 

" Nobody has said that to me before," she 
said finally, " they tell me not to be a savage, 
or that I am one. Yes, I have a fine mind. I 
can think and learn. If this coldness and con- 
trol is a part of being what I want to be, why 
should I not learn it? But they never put it so 
before. I think it is that they are not bother- 
ing to be friends. But you are my friend — are 
you not? " she looked searchingly at Winona. 

Winona smiled in that sunny way which 
was a gift of the gods to her. and which always 
made people feel, as Sonia did, that she was 
their friend. 

"Why, of course!" she said. "Why 
shouldn't I be? " 
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" Because I have not been used to friends," 
said Sonia somberly, " And if people are kind 
I think that they want something out of me." 

" Will you please tell me what on earth I 
could want out of you? " demanded Winona. 
" Try to think." 

Sonia thought. 

" I cannot think of anything,'^ she said 
finally. " No, it is just that you are friendly, 
and — I think maybe — till I threw the bone at 
that hateful girl — ^that you hked me a little." 

Winona could not help giggling, now it was 
all over, at the vision of Sonia and the chop- 
bone hurtUng through the air, and the intense 
surprise of the waitress. 

" It was so funny! " she said in explana- 
tion. " Of course, it was awful, but now look- 
ing back, it was funny, too." 

" That is it I " said Sonia. " You can be 
light-hearted and laugh. ... I have too 
many emotions to be light-hearted. Every- 
thing I feel so hard." 
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" But if we were friends," said Winona, 
"perhaps you would have good times with us, 
and be light-hearted sometimes." 

" If I could— but " 

" But we don't throw bones," said Winona 
relentlessly. 

Sonia nodded sorrowfully. 

" But shall we try? Will you go on the 
principle that the world's a pretty friendly 
place, and help me do things, and play accord- 
ing to the rules ? " demanded Winona. She 
did not say a word about the Bolshevik litera- 
ture, or Bolshevik principles that she had heard 
of Sonia working with. She thought it would 
be better not. 

" Yes," said Sonia. 

" You see, there's need for an awful lot of 
community service in this town," said Winona 
earnestly. " We need a pubhc nursery, and 
parks, and more done to oiu* Manor if it's going 
to be a center for the girls, but the thing we 
need most right now is a place where people 
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can go and eat without paying everything they 
own for it. Not a horrid place, but a cafeteria 
run by nice people nicely. And if you will help, 
you have so much influence over the girls it will 
mean a lot." 

" Tell me about it," said Sonia. 

" Hadn't you better lie down and rest? " 
asked Winona. " You've been crying, and you 
fainted Simday." 

Sonia shook her head. 

" You do not know how strong I am. Tell 
me about your plans, and I will help." 

Winona took both Soma's twitching little 
dirty hands in hers joyously. 

"Oh, how lovely!" 

Winona had a gift that she only half real- 
ized. People would do things for her. From 
hearty, imperious Louise to fretful tempera- 
mental Helen*, all the Karonya girls did what 
she wanted them to, and neither she nor they 
realized how much they followed where she 
led. And now Sonia was falling under the 
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spell. Winona simply felt very glad, and pro- 
ceeded to outline her plans. They could have 
the schoolhouse — she had ascertained that 
Adelaide would superintend the cooking, and 
Winona hinted that she hoped a couple of the 
girls from the store would help her. As for the 
trays, the first supply of provisions, the tables, 
and all the fixtures necessary, they would have 
to get that money, either from the Community 
Service people, or borrow it from the town 
authorities. 

At this last suggestion Soma's eyes opened 
wide. 

" I thought town authorities were only to 
take money from you," she said, " not to give 
it to you." 

Winona laughed. " It's our town," she 
said. « They're supposed to run it for our 
benefit. Why, you goose, America's a 
democracy! " 

" It wasn't like that in Russia," said Sonia. 

"I'm going to telephone down to Miss 
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Everett, and see if you can have all the after- 
noon oflF, as long as youVe had this much," she 
said. " I think you have executive ability. 
And we really have to have these things. You 
can lead the way with a lot of the girls.'* 

Sonia, who was apparently not overbur- 
dened with false pride, nodded. " Yes, the 
girls do what I say. It is simple. Not many 
folks take the trouble to think. Or to lead. 
They would rather have trouble taken for them. 
I can think, and I do." 

" Then let's go over to the school and see 
what we can see, and then I'll call up a trustee 
or so, and we'll ask if we can go talk to the 
Common Council, and what we can get," said 
Winona. 

" You mean that I should go? " demanded 
Sonia. " You among others. Perhaps you had 
better have a meeting first and elect delegates, 
if you think it would be more regular. And 

make sure " here Winona began to laugh 

— " Well, I'll declare! I've never thought to 
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ask the girls if they mind having a cafeteria I *' 
"Mindl" said Sonia fiercely. "They 
should be grateful to have it done for them." 
Winona thought privately that if Soma's 
attitude towards her mates was any sign, the 
introduction of Bolshevism in Mr. Lane's store 
wouldn't do much for freedom of action. But 
she said nothing. She knew that Sonia was a 
force, and she wanted that force working for 
and with her, not against her. The fierce de- 
votion that Sonia showed her made her feel a 
little embarrassed, but she reflected that it 
probably came to about the same thing, allow- 
ing for Soma's temperament, as the amount of 
affection she received from, say, Dorothy Gray. 
" I think," Sonia said reflectively next, 
" that I will not go to the school. I will go 
among the girls and simmion them to a meeting 
for to-night, to say if they want a cafeteria : if 
they do, they will help. I will come and tell 
you to-morrow morning whether they do or 
not. But I will see that they do." 
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Winona could not help, this time, lifting 
one eyehrow. But Sonia was too husy plan- 
ning to see a trivial thing like an eyebrow. 

So they parted, Winona to go and see the 
trustee she knew best, and sound him about the 
school, ^Iso to find out when the Common 
Coimcil met next. She f oimd it was on Mon- 
day night. She asked if the Camp Fire girls 
and the Lane Store girls might send delegates 
to talk over the cafeteria project, and was told 
that it would be all right. Then she sped back 
home to telephone to the principal members of 
Camp Karonya, and ask them to have a meet- 
ing to elect delegates. But Camp Karonya 
said with one voice, " Oh, you go, Winnie, and 
Louise or Marie." That is, except Louise and 
Marie, who each suggested the other. So Win- 
nie, Louise and Marie finally decided to be the 
committee, and had a little preliminary meet- 
ing all by themselves that evening. 

" What I want to know," demanded Louise 
almost before she had stripped off her dripping 
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raincoat in the entry, for it was a wet night, 
with a driving rain, " is how you tamed the 
Bolshevik. Or didn^t you? Did she kill you, 
snd is m your ghostf" 

" No, it's me," said Winona placidly. " I 
don't think you could, call her tamed exactly. 
But she's awfully interesting, and she's going 
in for Community Service work with us. I do 
hope you don't mind, Lou dear, but there's a 
committee of the girls going to go over with us 
Monday night, to talk over the things we want 
to do." 

" No use minding now it's done," Louise 
resigned herself. " But tell me all. You look 
as if there was something to tell." 

" Well, wait for Marie." 

Marie herself turned up shortly, and the 
three got some cookies and went into executive 
session. 

" To begin with," Winona confessed, " I 
took Sonia to luncheon to-day." 

" Well? " said Marie. 
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" Not well at all," Winona answered sud- 
denly going off into a fit of laughter. " She 
threw a chop bone at the waitress 1 " 

Louise burst into laughter, too. 

" Father ought to feed his waitresses bet- 
ter 1 What did the girl do — ^worry it ? " 

" No, she nearly worried Sonia! " said Win- 
ona, and beginning at the beginning, went 
through the whole story. 

"And she's all right now," she went on. 
" She is beginning for the first time in her life, 
I think, to realize that there are people who 
feel friendly toward her. And she's going, I'm 
pretty sure, to be a help. I tell you, girls, she's 
a bundle of energy. And my own private plan 
is to keep her so busy helping the community, 
and herself, and her friends, that she won't 
have any time to want to kill them or herself." 

"Winnie, Winnie!" called Florence, her 
sister, from the hall. 

"Oh, come here, Florence!" asked Win- 
ona. "What is it?" 
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Florence reluctantly found Winona and 
dashed into speech. 

*' Didn't you say we could go down and 
help with the information work at the station? 
And haven't I been doing it all afternoon? " 

" I did— and I'm glad to hear that you 
have," said her older sister, resigning herself 
to some sort of a struggle. They were inevitable 
when you dealt with Florence. " What's the 
matter — did you get into a row with the 
authorities? " 

Oh, no," said Florence off-handedly. 
Thai's all right. The authorities are great 
friends with me. But I want to go down this 
evening and mother won't let me. And Tom's 
caUing up the Scouts, and making them do itl 
And I don't think it's fair I " 

" But what do you expect me to do about 
it? "asked her sister. 

" Coax them out of it," said Florence 
promptly. " You started me on this, you ought 
to let me keep on." 
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" But it isn't work for you at night, and it's 

wet, and the Scouts can do it much better " 

began Winona. 

" Oh, very well I I thought you were so 
noble and all — I see you're just like everybody 
else, you don't want anybody but yourself to 
do good works I " said Florence, and went out, 
slamming the door. 

The other girls laughed. 

" But what is all this? " asked Marie. 

Winona explained. 

" It's putting in time at the station when 
the rush is hardest, helping with the informa- 
tion work," she explained. "You see, they 
didn't establish this camp tiU the war was 
nearly done, so we didn't think about it then. 
But there's as much information work to do as 
ever, and they asked me to help, but I thought 
Florence and her troop could do it as well as 
any of us, because they haven't as much to do. 
I didn't calculate on her wanting to stay all 
night. I'm glad Tom got the Scouts to do it" 

16 
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" That's Tom's Scouts that he's Scoutmas- 
ter of? " 

Winona nodded. 
" It seems queer, doesn't it ? Another sign 
we're growing up, I suppose. The Blue Birds 
have no business not being full-fledged Camp 
Fire Girls or Girl Scouts, but I suppose they 
won't give up having you as leader, Marie." 

Marie nodded. 

"I'm not old enough, so they're waiting, 
they say, till I am. The worst of it is that by 
that time I may have gone away to college." 

" Oh, well, don't borrow trouble. They 
may have gone away to boarding-school, them- 
selves, by then," said Louise off-handedly, " or 
we may all have been wiped out by Winona's 
pet Sonia." 

" My pet Sonia, let me tell you " Win- 
ona was beginning, when she was interrupted 
by a ring at the telephone. 

" That's probably Sonia now," she said, 
and it was. 
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She had rounded up the girls in the store, 
and they were very glad about the cafeteria 
idea. Sonia herself, Laura Connor, and an- 
other girl, were to be delegates from the store 
to the Monday night meeting of the Common 
Council. They were meeting now at Sonia^s, 
planning what they should say. 

" Better ask them to come over here," sug- 
gested Louise, and Winona promptly did. 

" We'll need more cookies," she said, and 
went out after them. The jar proved to have 
enough left for another heaping plateful, and 
in honor of the guests Winnie made more 
lemonade. 

They came very shortly, Sonia erect and 
watchful, stiU on her guard against most of the 
world ; pretty Laura Connor, with her smiling 
Irish friendUness, and Naila Aleonian, a taU, 
blue-eyed Syrian girl, who proved to have man- 
ners that were much better than anything, so 
Winona said, that they'd ever had in the home 
themselves. She was not particularly surprised 
at the manners, but she was at Naila having 
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blue eyes. She found out afterwards that many 
Syrians have, but as she couldn't inquire point- 
blank, she caught herself wondering about it 
when she ought to have been discussing com- 
munity matters with the three keenly interested 
girls from the store. 

" It isn't only for us to have a place to go," 
said Laura, " it's wonderful to have the 
Manor." 

" Yes, we like it, too," said Winona. 

" But," Laura went on, " lots of the girls 
have folks. And sure, what fun do you get 
out of a party if you know your mother's spend- 
ing her time between pushin' babies out from 
imder her feet an' watching them die? None 
at all. I haven't any people, as I was telling 
you, and Soma's are in Russia, but Naila has — 
how many in the family, Naila? And there's 
not a place in the town to take a baby to, out- 
doors I mean, in the summer, nor indoors in 
the winter. And the ones that go to work ^" 

" My mother," Naila broke in, "has nobody 
to leave the babies with when she goes scrub- 
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bing. Sometimes she hires a neighbor. But 
they're so busy too — ^last year one baby broke 
its neck. It wasn't ours, but it might have been. 
Our youngest one died of indigestion. But that 
couldn't be helped. Now, what I was thinking 
was, if it's so easy to get the town to do things, 
wouldn't they help us to get a room near the 
new mills to put babies in? " 

"No, no! "said Marie quickly. " I'll tell 
you what would be better yet. Try to get the 
people who own the mills to have a room there 
where the babies were kept and fed and bathed, 
with a nurse or so, and then their mothers could 
go and see them in between." 

" Oh, that's wild," said Louise. 

Marie shook her head. 

" They do it in England. I've read about 
it." 

When Marie said she had read about any- 
thing that settled it. It was true. 

" Well, then, that's another thing for the 
committee to see about," said Sonia, speaking 
for almost the first time. 
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Winona felt a little alarmed. Things were 
getting so big. But then things always did 
have a way of going on after they were started, 
she reflected, and they generally went along 
pretty well. 

" We can't jump at everything at once," 
she said, " but I have an idea. Let's give a big 
party, out at the Manor, and invite everybody 
that ought to know each other." 

" Who do you mean? " asked Marie. 

" I mean this, to begin with — people have 
to be friends. I^ook at us, now — we're friends, 
and so we're running this aflFair together, happy 
as kittens in a basket." Winona stretched her 
arms and linked them beside her curly head as 
she spoke, looking, lying back in her big chair 
in the firelight, as lazy and luxurious as one of 
the kittens she spoke of. " Now — for instance 
— if the women whose husbands run things, 
mills and such, meet and make friends with the 
women who work in them, they're much more 
likely to straighten things out. And the peo- 
ple in the mills are much less likely to feel that 
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they would like to erect a guillotine in the mid- 
dle of Main Street, down by Wilkins' grocery.*^ 
" It sounds like a fairytale," and " It is an 

idle dream! " said Marie and Sonia together. 

" Do you know why you both say that? " 
Winona rounded on them. " It's because you 
both live inside of books too much to know 
about people. People are nice. I know. I've 
tried them. I don't read books much, and, 
frankly, I think they mix you all up about the 
facts of things — not but that they're useful," 
she added swiftly. 

Marie and Sonia spoke together again, be- 
ginning a spirited defense of books, and in the 
middle of what Sonia said she referred to some 
book with a long name, which Marie had never 
heard of. Marie pricked up her ears. 

"Why, that proves — " she began, and 
Sonia flashed back at her some fact that it 
proved, apparently. After that the meeting 
went on without Marie and Sonia. The pro- 
fessor's daughter and the little Russian emi- 
grant, apparently understanding each other 
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perfectly, drew a little outside the circle, and 
went on with a discussion which apparently 
gave them both great pleasure. Winona, smil- 
ing to herself, went on with the explanation to 
the other girls. 

" Let's let them have plenty of time. I 
think we could borrow a band from camp, 
maybe, if it hasn't been demobilized. And then 
let's ask them to do something — something they 
can all do together." 

" But there isn't anything, if you're think- 
ing of Mrs. Garretson and Old Mary," said 
Louise, naming the lady who was the town's 
social leader and an old Irishwoman who lived 
on what had been the town outskirts and were 
now its slums, and who did washing. 

" There must be something," said Winona 
musingly. 

Naila shook her head. 

"Well, let's think, then," said Winona 
undaimtedly. 

They all sat stiU for five minutes, thinking 
visibly, while Sonia and Marie talked on, ex- 
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changing ideas about H. G. Wells and some- 
one called Marx. The other four girls looked 
up with excited f aces, almost at once. 

''I know!" said Naila, almost as Laura 
Connor and Winona said, " I have a thought 1" 
and Louise waved two wild hands. 

" Let's all write them down, and read 
them," proposed Louise, after everybody had 
tried to talk at once for five minutes more, and 
laughed so much that the cookies went down 
the wrong way. So Winona got pencils and a 
piece of paper, and tore it up, and distributed 
pencils and paper both, and the girls, sitting 
aroimd the fire, all wrote industriously for a 
moment and threw the result into Louise's lap. 

She lifted the slips as they came, and read 
from them. 

" Have them play games with each other." 

" Have them have a pageant." 

" Let them have a singing school." 

" Let them sing." 

"Which is which?" demanded Winona, 
leaning over and fingering the slips. " I know 
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mine, of course. Mine was the games. I'll 
never forget what a good time old Grandpa 
Austin had one night when he came into a joint 
meeting of the Camp Fire and Scouts by mis- 
take, and we made him play ' London Bridge * 
and ' Going to Jerusalem ' with us. Grown 
people want to play terribly, only most of them 
have forgotten how, or don't dare." 

" Mine was the pageant," said Naila Ale- 
onian, while the two suggestions about singing 
had come from the other two, of course. 

" It looks as if it would be better to have 
them sing," said Winona a little doubtfully, 
for she liked her own plan. 

Then it was Laura Connor who had the 
inspiration. 

"Why not all of them?" she demanded. 
" If you want the people in this town to be 
friends with each other, they can't get at it at 
the one time of trying. Take the easiest thing 
for strangers to do together, first; then the 
others. Myself, I do think that I'd rather sing 
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with a stranger than play tag with him, the first 
time anyhow," she added, smiling a little. 

" I think so, too," said Louise, from whom 
the other suggestion of singing had come. 
"And I have heard of trained song leaders, and 
perhaps we could borrow one." 

" So had I," said Laura Connor. *' That 
was what me think of it." 

" All right, then, I yield ; let's have — or try 
to have — ^the citizens of this town may think 
we're too young to interfere — a conmiunity 
sing," said Winona. " We can but try. And 
then please mayn't I try my games ? " 

" Goodness yes, teach them all to play Lit- 
tle Sally Waters," said Louise cheerfully. 
" And may I be there to see when you get the 
fattest members of the Ladies' Aid in our 
church at it ! " 

" Well, I think we ought to try to have a 
pageant, too," said Winona, who didn't want 
anybody to feel hurt. " Remember what a suc- 
cess our Camp Fire pageant was? We actu- 
ally cleared some money! " 
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** I remember. And a pageant does have 
one good point, it gets such a lot of people play- 
ing with you. Very well. Let's elect Marie 
and Sonia a committee to set the night and get 
the song leader," said Winona wickedly. 

The two girls mentioned came to with a 
start, and asked what the matter was. 

"WeVe settled everjrthing in the world 
while youVe been talking Uterature," said 
Louise, " now all you have to do is to fix a 
night, and we're going to invite all the people 
in this town to have a sing at the Manor. Yours 
it is to see about the details of advertising it, 
and of himting up a song-leader. That's what 
you get for being so undemocratic," said 
Louise. 

Sonia flushed angrily, but seeing that Marie 

was laughing, she looked apologetic, and 

laughed a little, too, though uncertainly. 
" But not at the Manor. The only place 

in town big enough is the school assembly 
room," said she quickly, as if to cover up her 
awkwardness. 
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" That's true," said the other. " Well, we 

can get the school, I fancy, easily enough," 

Marie added. " Father will see about that, I 

think, and Mr. Gedney. They are the history 

professor and vice-principal," she explained 
to Sonia. 

The meeting broke up a little while after 
this. But as Marie was putting on her rubbers 
she said to Winona: 

" It certainly is a comfort to find someone 
who has read as many of the books I have as 
Sonia. I think you must have been wrong 
about her, Winnie." 

And Winnie only giggled. For Sonia had 
said, going a little earlier. 

" Oh, Miss Winona, you do not know what 
it is to find a kindred soul — one who cares for 
literature I No one ever did that I met before. 
I shall be very happy now." 

All Louise said was : 

" Can you beat it? " 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

What the Common Coimcil said was that 
if the Conmiunity Service people could supply 
part of the necessary money for starting the 
cafeteria, they would give the rest. So another 
delegation was appointed to go see the organ- 
izer in the nearest town. Meanwhile the girls' 
committee — for Marie and Sonia wouldn't do 
it single-handed — wrestled with the problem of 
getting the people to know about the Sing. 
Telling their own families was a help, but not 
much of a help. They finally appointed a night 
ten days off, and sent to New York for some- 
thing that they almost forgot till the last min- 
ute — song-leaflets. If they hadn't been re- 
minded by the song-leader they foimd, there 
probably would not have been any. 

The song-leader was very tall and very 
plump, with a face like one of Kemble's funny 
fat illustrations, and very, very jolly. He radi- 
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ated a cheerful belief that people would sing 
if he told them to. 

And he so encouraged the girls in this be- 
lief, that they went on much more cheerfully, 
from that time. They hit on the excellent idea 
of having the sing annoimced from all the pul- 
pits, and coaxed the local paper into giving 
them a big free advertisement. As a last ex- 
pedient, Helen set to work at posters, an- 
noimcing it, and the Blue Birds saw to it that 
they were in all the stores in town. 

" Well, we've done our best,'' sighed Marie, 
the night when the sing was to occur. " Angels 
can do no more." 

" I have a dreadful feeling," confided 
Helen, " as if " 

" As if nobody was coming? " interrupted 
Louise. " So have I ! " 

" No, not as if nobody were coming: worse 
than that I As if just a few people were com- 
ing, and going to sit ashamedly all over the 
place, looking even less people than they are — 
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say about enough to fill three rows of seats." 

This terrible picture depressed the others so 
that nobody said anything for five minutes. 
Then the cheerful song-leader came in. 

"Fine night 1" he said enthusiastically. 
" Met a lot of people coming in this direction, 
just now when I was bicycling over to get the 
pianist. Oh, girls, I have a surprise for you. I 
borrowed the glee club from the ninety-first." 

For a moment nobody could think what the 
ninety-first was, unless it might be some wild 
date. Then they began to grasp it. It was one 
of the regiments over at the camp." 

" Oh, then, there'll be somebody to singl " 
said Helen hopefully. 

" You bet I " said the optimistic song-leader, 
whose name was Jones. " That glee club can 
tear off a fine bunch of noises. And so will this 
town when I get through with 'em. Now you'd 
better distribute the song-sheets through the 
seats, so as to be ready when the people get 
here." 
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It did not dawn on any of the girls till after- 
wards that Mr. Jones wasi giving them some- 
thing to do, so that they would not have time to 
be nervous, but when Adelaide taxed him with 
it afterwards he owned that it was so. At any 
rate, they went to work at it, and by the time 
they were half through their task people — 
fathers, mothers, friends — began to filter in. 
They filled up the back seats first, as is the way 
of humanity, and speedily there began to be 
quite a respectable attendance. The Karonya 
girls, settled in a line about midway of the 
room, took heart. And then the song leader 

bounded on the stage, and they did not have 
time to think much more about it. 

"He's like somebody out of Dickens," 

Adelaide whispered : and indeed he was. The 

way he could twist up his face, and apparently 

sing out of one comer while he exhorted his 

audience to sing, out of the other 1 The way 

his legs waved when he stood on tiptoe to pull 

a lost melody out of the people in the back row I 
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The things he did with his arms and his legs and 
his face all at once when he was most in earnest. 
Winona thought she had never seen anything 
like him — and then forgot to think about it, for 
she found herself singing as she had never sung 
before. 

Once in a sort of lull she looked aroimd. 
And the hall was filled up, and everybody was 
singing. They all knew " Old Black Joe," and 
they were all singing it as hard as they knew 
how. They sang it till the song-leader switched 
them off it, and on to " Suwanee River," and 
then divided them into four parts, and made 
each part sing a different kind of music. 

Winona looked aroimd her. On the same 
line with her were Sonia and Laura and Naila, 
for the committee sat together. Laura was 
singing hard, smiling, almost laughing, with 

the fun of it, as she sang. Naila was singing 
steadily ahead in a beautiful creamy contralto 
voice, and following whether she knew the 
words or not, with an unchanging face. Sonia 
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was singing jerkily, and as Winona watched 
her she saw that the little Russian's eyes were 
wet, and that she was struggling hard to keep 
herself from crying. Then Winona found that 
her own eyes were suffused with tears. 

" Oh, isn't it nice? " whispered Adelaide 
from the other side. " It makes you feel so as 
if you helongedl " 

And Winona saw that that was just what 
it did. It made you feel as if you belonged — 
as if you were friends with everybody else, sing- 
ing there with them. Even the kind, grotesque 
song-leader suddenly seemed dear and close, 
and somebody that was one of -the family. 

" Oh, I'm sure things are going to be all 
right! " she said spontaneously to Sonia when 
the song was done, and the people, laughing 
a little at their own enthusiasm, had dropped 
back into their seats. 

" It is almost like things as they should be," 
said Sonia a little somberly. But Winona 
thought that she felt more than that. 
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When it was all over the song-leader an- 
nounced that it was going to happen regularly 
once a week as long as the town wanted it ; and 
everybody applauded. And then the song- 
leader suggested three cheers for Camp Ka- 
ronya, who had thought of having it. And they 
were given with a will. 

But as soon as they had died down Winona, 
scarlet, but determined, was on her feet. 

" Thank you for cheering for us," she said 
in her sweet, carrying voice. " But we don't 
deserve it. It was a committee made up half 
of us and half of the Lane Store Association, 
that put this through. The original idea came 
to Laura Connor, and Louise Lane, together. 
And if you really are glad we gave you the 
idea, we'd be glad of a little help starting a 
cafeteria in the school, where we can all get 
things to eat reasonably, the ones of us that 
have to be downtown." 

And after this neat blending of doing jus- 
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tice and grasping an opportunity, she sat down, 
and her mates looked at her with astonishment. 
And then the song-leader made them all bm^st 
into " Auld Lang Syne," and they all went 
home. But not straight home, like that. As 
the committee went down the aisle to the door 
they had a hard time making their way. Every- 
body wanted to talk to them, and to meet the 
other girls, who were strangers. By the time 
Naila and Sonia and Laura were outside the 
door they had met at least thirty people apiece. 

" They aren't going home in much a hurry," 
said Marie wonderingly, lingering at the door 
to look back. 

" It's almost like a reception or a party," 
said Winona. " I heard ever so many people 
talking to each other, and saying what a long 
time it was since they'd had time to meet, and 
how nice it was : and they seemed glad to have 
a chance to see each other once more." 

Naila had hurried ahead of them, and 
caught up with her mother, a dark-eyed woman 
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with a shawl over her head and two little dark, 
curly-headed cliildren clinging to her skirts. 

" These are my friends, mother," she said, 
waving to the other girls, and adding some- 
thing in Armenian. Mrs. Aleonian apparently 
could not speak much English, but she smiled 
beamingly and shook hands aU round instead. 

" I wish she could speak English," said 
Niiila, '' and so does she, but she thinks she's 
too old to learn. It makes it hard for her to 
make the children behave. They just laugh at 
her and say it isn't the American way to do, 
when they don't want to do as she says: and 
I'm not home much of the time. So I can't 
make them behave." 

Marie, who was standing close, looked at 
Mrs. Aleonian thoughtfully. 

" It seems a pity to spend so much time in 
the school teaching children bits of French and 
Spanish they know they'll never use," she said, 
" when your mother really wants to learn 
English. If she did, would she haverthe time ? '* 
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^^If she could find someone to teach her 
English she would take the time/' said Naila 
excitedly. " But there is not anyone/* 

'' There are always people to do things, if 
you can only find them I " interposed Winona* 

But Mrs. Aleonian, smiling very much, and 
bowing and waving her hands, was steering her 
flock away, in the direction of her home. She 
spoke to Naila, who translated. 

"" She says that it is wonderful to have some- 
where to take the children, and see all the per>- 
pie. She is going to try to learn the words of 
' Old Black Joe ' before next time/' 

" Yas— ^ Ol-blek-Joe/ " nodded Mrs. Ale- 
onian, catching the word. ^ Your-a — how you 
say — Country-song. 

Oh, she thinks it's our natir/nal anthetn I 
burst out Winonxi, as the Aler/niarii^ diMip- 
peared in the distance, diattering Up itsuAt tA\utr 
with much waving of hands ami Hsi%hmtf of 
teeth. "" Oh, Marie, she muH have mmusiMMly 
to teach her English! ^ 
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" I speak English very well, when I take 
time to think," interposed Sonia; and Louise 
eyed her with the distaste she was not entirely 
over. But Sonia was not merely talking to 
show off her accomplishments. 

" If you can manage to have a room set 
apart in the school, in the evening, and write 
for charts — for this must be going on else- 
where — I will give one evening a week to teach- 
ing Mrs. Aleonian and others like her, foreign 
mothers and fathers, how to speak English. I 
am sure I can do it." 

"If you can keep your temper I" said 
Laura Connor slyly. 

Sonia turned on her with flashing eyes, and 
then, with a visible effort, kept the temper that 
Laura had so nearly brought to the surface. 

" I can control myself when I wish," she 
said superbly. 

" Certainly I shall bite that Bolshevik of 
yom^s some day when life gets too much for 
me," said Louise afterwards. 
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" You must admit that, conceited as she is, 
she has all the things she says she has,'' said 
Marie, who liked Sonia quite frankly. 

" Yes," admitted Louise ruefully. " That 
makes it all the worse I " 

But even Louise couldn't but admit that 
classes in English were a help. So the com- 
mittee of girls, had one- more thing to ask for 
when they went before the town council again. 

The councilmen were not terrifying at all. 
They were, in fact, nice elderly gentlemen 
whom the girls had known all their lives, and 
although they were not too enthusiastic about 
the plan for using the schoolrooms for other 
things than school work, they rather grudg- 
ingly said that they would let it be done. 

" The extra for heat and light won't break 
us," said one of the councilmen, " only, girls, 
you'll have to square yourselves with the jan- 
itor. It'll make a lot of extra work for him." 

As this was unquestionably true, the girls 
did go see the janitor, and tip him lavishly for 
the extra work he was goin^ to have to do, 
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Rather to Louise's rejoicing, when Marie 
and Sonia went, accompanied by Naila^ to the 
part of town where most of the Syrians had 
settled, they said that they did not want to be 
taught English by a Russian. If Naila, now, 
would conduct the classes, they might consider 
it. And they would pay her. 

Naila, Uke all her countryfolk, was thrifty, 
and she began to consider it, and finally said 
she would do it. They told Sonia soothingly 
that if she wanted to have English classes for 
her own countryfolk she might? But there did 
not happen to be many Russian, or indeed, 
many Jews of any nationality in the settle- 
ment across the tracks, where the flood of alien 
population had settled. 

" You can go on with the literatm^e class, 
you know, in the store," said Marie soothingly. 

" I have enough to do with the Sunday teas, 
for the present," said Sonia. " And, my dear- 
est friend, will you not show me lists of the 
books I should know? There is so much — dO 
much that I have not read yet! ^ 
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She could not have asked Marie to do any- 
thing that she liked better, and the girls went 
oflF together to the public library. Bu* before 
they entered Marie said something that would 
have done Louise's heart good, if that intoler- 
ant young person had been allowed to hear it. 

" Before I tell you anything about books, 
Sonia, I'm going to tell you something that is 
more important to nice people than knowing 
everything in the world." 

Yes, tell me," said Sonia meekly. 
You won't like it," said Marie, " but if 
you don't, I'm through, that's all." 

She expected Sonia to flare up, but the Rus- 
sian girl was the most curious mixture possible 
of sensitiveness and callousness. She would 
take things that none of the American girls 
would have stood for, and at a word that they 
would have considered a joke fly to pieces and 
talk bitterly about being despised. She was 
fond of Marie and Winona, and let them say 
wHat the others might not have been able to. 
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" Gro on, for I wish to be a very great 
woman," said Sonia coolly. '' And I must learn 
everything." 

" You don't wash your hair enough. You 
don't look after your nails, and I think you 
ought to take more baths," said Marie, in what 
seemed to herself a brutal fashion. 

Sonia never batted an eyelash. 

" Are those, too, the things that are as Win- 
ona said, rules of the game? " she asked medi- 
tatively. 

Marie nodded emphatically. 

" They're so much rules of the game that 
they're part of the things specifically laid down 
in the rules for the Camp Fire Girls," she said. 
" But everybody who wants to be considered at 
all, anywhere but by useless, lazy, evil-minded 
people, is supposed to keep clean. It's merely 
elemental decency. Not to speak of the fact 
that being clean keeps you well, and that you 
owe it to the world at large." 

" America is a very clean coimtry," sighed 
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Sonia. " And in the life I am about to lead 
there are many rules. But I will learn them 
aU." 

" Of course you will," said Marie encour- 
agingly, inwardly aghast at the calmness with 
which Sonia had taken this very intimate 
advice. 

" And do you think that I ought to go home 
and wash before I come to the library and get 
more books? '' 

" It's more important," said Marie with all 
the unrelentingness of all her highly educated, 
but still more severely clean New England 
ancestors. 

" It's cold to wash to-day," said Sonia 
dreamily, as she turned on the step. 

It suddenly came to Marie that Soma's 
boarding-place might not have a bathtub, or 
hot and cold nmning water. She had gone too 
far to turn back now, and she inquired. 

" Oh, no," said Sonia. " I board with some 
Polish people in the room with the old mother 
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and two little children. There is no bathtub 
in their flat at all. There is one in the flat be- 
low, but they keep things in it — old newspapers 
and sticks and such things. Sometimes they 
clear the sticks and rubbish out and sleep in it. 
I have to wash at the wash stand outside in the 
haU." 

Marie was more shocked than she had been 
for a long time. 

" Come straight home with me," she said. 
And the decorous Hunter family was surprised 
to see their eldest daughter marching in with 
an unknown Kussian girl, and leading her, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, up- 
stairs, and introducing her to the bathroom. 

" That's my new friend, Sonia Levitzky, 
and I'm teaching her that she needs to wash 
as well as to read philosophy," said Marie in her 
usual succinct style. 

" Hasn't she any place to wash at home? " 
demanded a yoimger brother, while Professor 
Hunter, a thin, gray-haired man with dark 
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eyes like Marie's, looked up from his book, 
tipped the lamp shade a little further back, and 
listened quietly. 

" None ! " said Marie. " I never realized 
before. But the reason poor people are so 
dirty is because washing is harder for them than 
for us, and they have less time to do it. It 
would take heroism for me to wash all over in 
cold water in a cold room, I can tell you I '* 

" But, my dear, you surely don't intend to 
have her bathe here regularly!" asked Mrs. 
Hunter, with a note of alarm in her voice. 

" But she has to bathe somewhere! ^* said 
Marie appealingly. 

Her father looked over to her mother and 
smiled. 

" That's the right spirit, Marie I But what 
ab6ut all the rest of the people who live in the 
same way? " 

" Oh, don't I " said Marie in dismay. 

Her father only smiled quietly and went 
back to his reading. Marie went upstairs to 
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speak to Sonia through the keyhole, and ask 
her if everything was all right, and if she had 
enough towels, and if she wanted a kimono. 

" Yes, thank you," said Sonia coolly, and 
it was not until afterwards that Marie realized 
that Sonia had taken a chance, not knowing 
what a kimono was. 

" Here it is, on the door-knob," said Marie, 
returning. " And when youVe finished wash- 
ing your hair you can dry it before the dining- 
room fire. There's nobody there — father and 
mother and the children are in the living-room 
— ^and I'll be making it up while you're 
finishing." 

"All right," Soma's voice came more 
faintly through the door. 

Marie went down and made up the fire in 
the dining-room. The Himter house was a 
rather shabby, old-fashioned one, but for that 
reason it was full of open fire-places, and wood, 
in that town, near the farms, was compara- 
tively cheap. She had the fire blazing gayly by 
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the time Sonia, with an unaccustomed shyness, 
slipped downstairs and into the dining-room. 
She was wrapped in Marie's red kimono, which 
was much too long for her, and her short wet 
hair hung about her face in strings. 

In one hand she held a wet bundle. 

" Oh, did you get your clothes all wet ? '* 
asked Marie. 

Sonia shook her drenched head. 

" Of course not. I washed them out as 
soon as I had washed myself. I will hang them 
on a string across the room, and they will be 
dry, in this heat, by the time my hair is." 

This was rather more than Marie had bar- 
gained for. 

"What made you do that?" she asked, 
while Sonia shook out the miserable wet rags 
of clothes — ^though it was November, like so 
many girls, she was still dressing in muslin 
underwear — and calmly waited for the string 
she had mentioned to be put up. 

" Oh, I always wash them when I wash my- 

18 
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self/' said Sonia. '' I don't like to put them on 
dirty when I am clean. It makes me dirty 
sooner/' 

Marie rcmenil>ercd what Winona had said 
about Sonia's sending every penny to her peo- 
ple in Russia, but she had not realized that 
Sonia's economy extended to having only one 
set of underclothing. 

" Give them to me," she said. " I'll iron 
them dry." 

She took them out into the kitchen, washed 
them herself all over again — Sonia had used 
the best violet soap, but it isn't as cleansing as 
the laundry kind — and ironed them swiftly 
with the electric iron. When she was done she 
carried them back to Sonia, who was still sitting 
before the fire, with her black hair fluffed out, 
and — it was short — ^nearly dry. 

"Aren't you cold, wearing these?" she 
asked curiously. " I know lots of the girls do, 
but if you don't live in a very hot house I think 
you suffer." 
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" I am not cold in the store. I am when I'm 
going and coming," said Sonia. " But that is 
nothing. In my country we do not think much 
of whether we are hungry or cold. But there 
we had a beautiful porcelain stove, and when 
the fire was out of it we could climb up on top 
of it, all of us, and lie there and keep warm — 
oh, so beautiful and warm! You do not have 
such fine stoves in this country." 

" What happened to it? " asked Marie. 

"The soldiers smashed it when they smashed 
everything," said Sonia, her face darkening, 
" and then they set fire to the houses, and — I do 
not want to go on. I am happy and comfort- 
able, because I am clean and warm, and in a 
beautiful room with pictures that I have not 
seen before, and a lovely table-cloth, I want to 
forget about that time. You should know about 
what it is they do in pogroms." 

Marie did know, and she shivered and a^ked 
no further questions. Instead, she went into 
the kitchen a second time, and came back with 
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two generous slices of bread and butter, with 
a couple of bananas. 

" It*s so long since supper I*m hungry/' she 
said oflF-handedly. " Have some, Sonia? " 

Sonia took it eagerly. 

" I did not have supper/' she said calmly. 
" So I am hungry, of course. Thank you." 

Marie felt annoyed, instead of sympathetic. 
She was the more annoyed, because she felt 
sure that Sonia's dramatic instinct made her 
glad to shock her by that statement. She knew 
the girl made enough at the store to feed and 
clothe herself comfortably. If she chose to 
send all her money to Russia on the oflF chance 
of its getting to her people, Marie thought she 
oughtn't to bid for sympathy, or shock, which- 
ever it was, by stating the fact. 

Sonia, with her uncanny shrewdness, saw 
something of what was passing in Marie's 
mind, by what her face showed. 

" You do not like my saying I am himgry ?" 
she demanded, taking a large bite of the banana* 
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" Not when you are deliberately saying it 
to make me micomfortable," said Marie 
frankly, " You make enough money to buy all 
you want to eat. If you send it to Russia aU 
right — but it isn't fair to try to make me blame 
myself for something that's your own choice. 
I don't see what I can do." 

" Yes — ^you are right — I was trying to 
make you uncomfortable. I am evil-minded. 
But then — ^you have many rooms, and fires, and 
bathrooms. I have one small room with many 
others. You have parents, and mine are I don't 
know where. It isn't fair. If I try to make 
you suflFer a little " 

" Have I been trying to make you suffer? " 
demanded Marie. "Haven't I, and hasn't 
Winnie, and haven't all the girls been trying to 
straighten things out for you and all the new 
people all we know? And mightn't we hate 
having you come into our country that we've 
lived in and worked in and tried to do the very 
best we know how in for generations and gen- 
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erations? Are we good, hard-working, decent 
Americans with just enough money to get 
along on to blame because soldiers in other 
countries did cruel things? " 

" You live better than I. You have better 
things,'' said Sonia sullenly. " It is not fair/' 

" Aren't they the things you're working like 
a fiend to get ? " demanded Marie. " Aren't 
they the standards you want yourself? When 
you get them will you want people you try to 
help and be friends with to hate you and try 
to hurt you? " 

Sonia looked puzzled. 

" At any rate, you and I cannot work out 
what all the professors of economics are puz- 
zling over," she said pacifically. 

Marie, too, tacitly buried that hatchet. 

" The thing to do is to help me plan how 
people can get baths," she said. 

" If there were only baths in the school- 
house," said Sonia doubtfully. 

Marie sprang to her feet. 
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Why there are! There are I" she said. 
There are the shower baths by the gymnasium, 
that nobody ever uses, because they don't use 
the gym half as much as they ought to, father 
says. And if we could get the rest of the school- 
house for people to use, we could the baths. 

Once the classes are under way we can tell the 
people about them." 

Soma's face lighted up. 

" Oh, that will be splendid I " she said. 
" Miss Marie, I am sorry I said what I did. 
You love the people." 

Marie's practical American mind had never 
considered whether she did or not. But she 
knew she wanted them clean. 

" The first classes are in three nights," she 
said. " After that we must have a mass-meet- 
ing in the school, and make more plans." 

" You are an angel! " said Sonia. 

But Marie merely told Sonia that she had 
better put her stockings on. She was begin- 
ning to know how to manage her new friend. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

At the very next Community Sing, the au- 
thorities having been coaxed at great length, 
the announcement was made that the public 
showers in the schoolhouse would henceforth 
be at the service of the public. 

" I don't think they'll use them," said the 
Councilman who had finally told the girls it 
would be all right, dubiously, " but you can 
try. At least they won't be wasted, and they 
are being, now." 

But they were used, it was found. In fact, 
the schoolhouse must have felt very much sur- 
prised at itself, for what with the sings, and 
the classes in English, and various parties of 
various sorts, it was in service every night. 

The Camp Fire met to consider its work, 
together with a committee of the store girls, 
and was a little frightened. 

"Everything is running all right now," 
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pointed out Louise. " But we can't keep them 
running. The Ladies' Aid are helping like 
beavers, and the Women's Club is too, not to 
speak of the Masons and the K. of C. But we 
can't go on giving all our time to it. Our les- 
sons are going to the four winds of heaven, 
and I have no clothes, and I must help mother 
more around the house. And the dances for 
the soldiers have been neglected. I think 
we ought to keep on with them as long as they 
are wanted." 

" What's the answer? " demanded Winona. 

" I think we ought to have somebody who 
gives up all his or her time to it. Adelaide 
would do it if she weren't hard at work with the 
cafeteria. Only she's too yoimg — ^we all seem 
to be." 

" I wonder if I went — if some of us went — 
over to the nearest Commimity Service head- 
quarters, if they could tell us." 

" They'd probably send us somebody." 

" She might be horrid," objected Louise. 
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" Might be a he." 

" It might be a pair, for all that," said Win- 
ona. " I'll tell you, let's ask Miss Everett." 

" She has her job," said Sonia. " If she 
did the looking after community work, the 
woman who came after her in the store might 
not be anyone we like or could go to." 

" Well, if everybody is objecting to what- 
ever is suggested we'll never get anywhere," 
Winona said very rationally. " And things are 
getting so thick ! There's the Girls' Club at the 
Manor, and the dances : there are the sings and 
classes and neighborhood parties. They have 
to be kept on with, and attended to, and we 
can't look after a townful of grown people, if 
the thing keeps spreading. * It has to spread if 
it's to be any good at all. 

We can at least consult Miss Everett, 
said Mrs. Bryan, who was there, as usual, but 
who, also as usual, was letting the girls work 
out their own difficulties. " Indeed, I asked 
her to come over to-night." 
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Almost all the girls drew long breaths of 
relief, for they had started a machine which was 
going on beyond their control, and they had 
been a little worried. 

They had not long to wait for Miss Ever- 
ett. She came over, brisk and smiling as ever, 
and she looked, Winona whispered to Louise, 
as if she was just bursting with good news. 

She sat down in the circle of girls aroimd 
the fire, and smiled, and didn't seem to think of 
anything to say immediately. Finally Win- 
ona, who was sitting nearest her, made a 
pounce for her left hand, and held it up in the 
firelight. 

" .Oh, Miss Everett! " said all the girls: for 
the ring was an immistakable engagement 
ring. " Oh, Miss Everett, who is he? " 

" I know! " said Louise. " It's Captain 
Grant— now isn't it?" 

" Why, how on earth did you guess? " de- 
manded Miss Everett as if she were seventeen 
herself. 
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LfOuise laughed. 

" I've been noticing the way he looked at 
you. It was easy to see that he thought you 
were the most wonderful person in the world I " 

Miss Everett blushed up to her hair. 

"Mrs. Bryan knew yesterday, but she 
promised not to say anything to any of you." 

" I didn't/' said Mrs. Bryan. " You gave 
yourself away, Miss Everett — or rather your 
ring and these shrewd girls' guesses did it for 
you. We're all delighted! " 

" Indeed we are I " said they all, while the 
girls from the store came crowding round her, 
asking questions about how and when and 
where, and when was she going to be married, 
till she laughed and declared that she would be 
deafened with all their questions, and would 
only answer three more. 

" The first is, then," said Sonia boldly, " are 
you going to leave the store, and stop looking 
after us? " 

" I am afraid so, my dear," said Miss Ever- 
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ett. " But I may not go away from the town." 

" Oh, are you going to go live with Captain 
Grant in the army? " they demanded. 

" But Captain Grant was mustered out day 
before yesterday," Captain Grant's fiancee in- 
formed them, " and he has gone back West to 
get his children, and then he is coming on here 
again." 

"What is he going to do?" demanded 
Sonia bluntly. 

Then Miss Everett broke her news. 

" If all is well, and the townspeople, and 
especially you girls, who have worked so hard, 
want it, we are going to be sent here by the 
Community Service, and go on with the work." 

" Oh — oh. Miss Everett ! How perfectly 
splendid ! " 

"Oh, Miss Everett! It's just what we 
wanted, only we didn't know it ! " 

" Oh, lovely I It couldn't have been 
planned better ! " came from everybody at once, 
and the only discordant note was a wail from 
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Sonia, " But now who will be welfare worker 
to us?" 

But it appeared that Miss Everett had 
thought of that, too. She had a younger sis- 
ter who, she assured the unbelieving girls, was 
quite as nice as she was, and who would step 
into her position as she stepped out. 

" But are you sure you can manage every- 
thing, all by yourself? " demanded Adelaide, 
who was given to borrowing trouble. 

" My dear, I don't expect to do any such 
thing," returned Miss Everett briskly. " My 
work — our work — ^will be to 6o-ordinate all the 
agencies and people of the town, and see that 
they work and play with each other. You 
needn't think that any of you can stop helping 
— ^you're going to have to help more." 

" Oh, yes," cried Helen, " Charles Grace 
says you're going to help him organize a club 
the men and boys in the store, and the dances 
and all are to go on; and he said something 
about a song-leader " 
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" The same nice fat one with a face that 
folded up ? " demanded Louise. 

" No, another one, but he's to go and teach 
people so they will sing at all the parties and 
clubs and gatherings they have. And then 
there's a lot of work with the colored people 
that we couldn't do, because we can't go down 
in that quarter. And there's to be the pageant 
soon, the Pageant of Welcome." 

They had been rehearsing for that in be- 
tween other things. 

" I'm so glad I And now everything is all 
right," sighed Winona. 

" With the school and the Manor for com- 
munity centers, and everything working to- 
gether — ^maybe we'll get in oiu* visit to Eng- 
land, after all! " said Louise gayly. 

" Nobody is allowed over yet unless they 
have business," Marie reminded her. " It's the 
hardest thing in the world to get passports." 

" Oh, well, there's lots else in life," said 
Louise philosophically. 
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*' The thing to do is to take hfe sensibly/^ 
said Helen. '' Charles Grace says so." 

"If Charles Grace says so, that settles it," 
said Louise satirically. 

" But you know, Lou," Helen began to 
explain in all good faith, " he has such excel- 
lent common sense I" 

" Excellent," said Louise. " But as the 
pageant and Miss Everett's wedding — oh. 
Miss Everett, you're never going off to leave 
the poor pageant all by itself? " 

" No, indeed," she said. " I won't go till 
it s over. 

" We managed one once before," said Win- 
ona. " This one won't be half so hard." 

The Pageant of Welcome was held in the 
schoolhouse. The girls found that, in spite of 
having given one before, this had difficulties 
which had not been planned for. Rehearsing 
groups of people who could not speak English, 
and hence could not understand what was 
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wanted of them, made things more difficult. 
But against that was the helpful fact that one 
or two national groups, the Italians and 
Greeks, proved to have a talent for acting and 
performing generally. Indeed, once they got 
into the spirit of it, it was hard to make them 
cut short their turns: one Italian boy wanted 
to play the accordeon, it seemed, for two hours 
steadily. 

When the evening of the pageant finally 
came the Camp Fire girls were so tired that 
they scarcely cared whether the pageant hap- 
pened or not. They had, at the last minute, 
been offered the use of the theatre of the town, 
which was a great help for it held twice as many 
people as the school assembly room, and the 
acoustics, and the placing of seats, was much 
superior. 

The mayor's wife took the part of the town, 
clad in a sweeping blue gown with the arms of 
the city — ^nobody had known before that the 
city had arms, but Charles Grace produced the 
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fact from his capacious collection of informa- 
tion — on its long, filmy blue and gold mantle, 
and a gold turreted thing on her head. She 
was a very pretty woman, and every word she 
said could be heard. 

A guard of young soldiers, overseas boys 
everyone of them, marched in first, and behind 
them a committee of citizens of the town. These 
sat down — they were dressed in just their ordi- 
nary clothes, because the mayor, who was fat, 
said that he*d be gosh-dinged, or some such 
thing, if he'd dress up in his great-great-grand- 
father's 1812 uniform, when it was so tight it 
would have to be laced on with string. So the 
idea of costimiing the citizens in their ances- 
tors' Colonial garments was reluctantly given 
up. As a matter of fact, some of the leading 
citizens did not have Colonial ancestors, al- 
though it was found that the very ones who 
hadn't had been saying things about foreigners 
more loudly than those who had. 

When the representative townsfolk were I 
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seated, two of the Scouts came forward with 
a high arch, which they planted at the begin- 
ning of a runway which led to the stage through 
the center aisle. On either side of it were 
drawn up the soldiers, and presently the or- 
chestra began to play the " Star Spangled 
Banner," and then the mayor made an address 
of welcome to the foreigners. It was fortu- 
nately a short one, because foiu* interpreters, 
hned up behind him, repeated it word for word, 
one after another, in different languages. 
When this was over, and it wasn't a particularly 
thrilling part of the performance, the orchestra 
began again, playing the national air of France. 
And up the aisle and across the runway, 
through the arch, came a procession of men, 
women and children, dressed in the national 
costiunes of France. 

" I had no idea there were so many French 
people in the town," Winona's mother, who was 
sitting by her, whispered. 

" Neither had we," Winona answered, "un- 
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til we came to sort everybody out according to 

nationality. " You'd be surprised at what we 

hare. Oh, there's Isabel from the store, the 

one in the Alsatian costume. She really comes 

from Lorraine." 

The mayor's wife, holding out her hands 

beneath the arch, met tlie French people, and 

welcomed them, they passed slowly under the 

arch and took their places on the stage, and 

then another national hymn followed, and the 

Italians came up on the stage. There were nine 
nations in all, each in costume, and after the 

welcoming was over the orchestra crashed into 
a French folk-song and the French started all 
over again, first a folk-song, then a dance — 
the Httle children danced their nursery game, 
" Sur de Pont d' Avignon," and then they 
stepped back, and the Italians danced the tar- 
antella, and a man with a heavenly voice sang 
" Santa Lucia." 

" It's a fine concert, as well as a pageant," 
said Mrs. Merriam in surprise, when she had 
heard Welsh singers, and Russian dancers had 
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performed, and a tall Pole had wailed out a 
song whidi his country-folk apparently found 
shriekingly funny, and a httle Syrian girl had 
sat down to a queer stringed instrument and 
simg a forlorn little song that made you want 
to cry, though you didn't know what it meant, 
and a band of Greek men and women had gone 
through a long dance Hke the pictures, as Win- 
ona said, on the vases. 

Isn't it wonderful? " demanded Winona. 
Oh, how I wish Billy could see it 1 Think of 
Jiis being down there drilling, when there isn't 
any war, and he ought to be back home 1 He 
would have loved this so, and been such a help. 
Billy never said much, but he was always there 
when you wanted him." 

"We all miss Billy, I think," said Mrs. 
Merriam. " Tom does, I know. Hush, the 
little Russian girl is beginning to dance." 

Winona was glad to hush, for she was tired, 
and the pageant flowed smoothly on to its end, 
with scarcely a hitch. Louise was behind the 
scenes, as were Edith and Marie, directing and 
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helping, but Winona, who had never been very 
much good at training dances or singing, did 
not have to help with any of these things. She 
and her mother and father sat in the balcony, 
for the whole of the orchestra was full of the 
friends of the performers, members of all the 
nations who were performing, in crowds, clad 
in their Sunday best and watching the pageant 
proudly. 

" Aren't they happy? " said Winona. " I 
really begin to feel as if they were all friends — 
as if we and they were, I mean. Did you know, 
mother, Mr. Lane says that the factory owner 
to the south of us, where most these people 
work, is putting up long rows of little model 
cottages with baths and lawns and porches, as 
pretty as can be, for quite a low rent? And 
they say, Louise's father told her, and she told 
us, that this community work means that we 
aren't going to have strikes and rows and hor- 
rid times generally. I suppose it's the way it 

was with Sonia. You know, till she got to be 
such friends with Marie, she was running 
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>aroiind distributing pamphlets about the easi- 
est way to kill educated people." 

" Winona I " said her mother in a shocked 
voice, eyeing the wild Httle dancing figure on 
the stage with even more interest. " Do you 
really mean that? " 

" Pretty nearly. But it's all right now/' 
Winona soothed her mother, " because Sonia 
is getting so well educated that pretty soon 
she'll have to begin on herself if she wants to 
wipe out all the learned. She really is uncan- 
nily clever, and Marie and she have a wonder- 
ful time reading together. She is learning 
manners, and the idea back of manners — ^I 
think myself it's the Golden Rule — ^too. Also 
she cleans her nails." 

" Winona! " said her mother again. 

Winona lifted her eyebrows in appeal. 

" But, mother, it isn't for fun, really. If 
we hadn't made friends with Sonia, and found 
out what we and she had in common, we'd have 
kept on hating each other. And when people 
as desperate as that hate you they do awful 
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things. We don't because — well, because 
we're not that kind of people. We've had a 
chance to want to be good, and try to. I wish 
you'd come down with me to one of the Family 
Gatherings, as they call them. I never had any 
idea before of the way people are treated over 
in Europe." 

Her mother sighed. 

" Oh, dear httle daugher, I'm afraid you're 
growing up 1 " 

Winona nodded. 

" It looks like it. But as long as that's a 
natural process, I'd better do it the best way I 
can, don't you think ? And it wouldn't be any 
better if I were hke Billy's sister Nataly, who 
just fans herself in summer and nestles over 
the fire in winter, and says ' Most people are 
so horrid 1' " 

Mrs. Merriam. patted her daughter's hand, 
and smiled at her. 

As she did so an usher, a smihng, pretty 
young Polish girl, came down the aisle to their 
dow, and bent over to Winona. 
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" They want you at the stage," she whis- 
pered, and Winona rose and followed. 

" No, I don't know what for," she answered 
to her mother's questioning look. " But there's 
Adelaide going, too." 

She moved out and downstairs and around 
to the stage entrance, where she found herself 
joined by the rest of Camp Karonya, even to 
Edith and Marie, who were dressed, the one 
as a Swedish girl, the other as a Pole, for they 
had to fill in the parts at the last moment. Win- 
ona herself, in honor of the occasion, was in a 
quite grown-up frock, a new, soft georgette, 
made long, and with a posy of violets matching 
it in color, at the breast. Her golden-brown 
curls were half loosened around her face in 
front, but knotted up behind. She had never 
looked prettier in her life, but, catching a 
glimpse of herself in a mirror as she went by 
it, to where Miss Everett was beckoning, she 
thought for a moment that the girl she saw was 
a very pretty, grown-up person. Then she 
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recognized her own face, and laughed at 
herself. 

" I see why mother said I was growing up," 
she said. " I suppose I am." 

" What is it for, Lou? " she asked of Louise 
in a whisper, catching her friend's hand. 

Louise shook her head. 

" You know all I know. They're grouping 
us for something. They should have given us 
time to put on our official costumes, instead of 
being all heterogeneous like this." 

She looked at Winona's amethyst crepe, 
and then moved a hand over her own dull-green 
velveteen. 

" We look all right,*' put in Helen behind 
them, coming closer in her yellow frock, " but 
not like the Camp Fire." 

" AU out on the platform, girls I " said Mrs. 
Bryan, at their head, in a brisk whisper. "The 
mayor wants to talk to you.'* 

" Oh, dear,I hope not in five languages I " 
moaned Louise. 
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Mrs. Bryan laughed, shook her head, and 
marshalled Camp Karonya out, in an orderly 
line across the stage, in front of all the groups 
of foreigners and facing the fat little mayor. 

" If I do say it myself," she whispered to 
Miss Everett, a little behind her," I never saw 
a prettier, more graceful set of young girls 
than mine." 

And Miss Everett nodded. The twelve of 
them, straight, flushed with health and gayety, 
and carrying themselves with the poise and 
certainty that only American girls know, were 
certainly a credit to any town, not to speak 
of any Camp Fire leader. 

As they stood in their line across the stage, 
they became aware that they were being talked 
to. The mayor was telling the population of 
the town, foreign and native, that it was these 
yoimg girls who had started in the town the 
spirit of Community Service and had done 
more to bring about friendly feeling than 
anyone else. He only talked for five minutes, 
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but by the time he was through Winona was 
blushing scarlet, and yet feeling as proud as 
she possibly could, together with a feeling im- 
demeath that none of it was so at all. Pres- 
ently, fortunately, he was through. The in- 
terpreters began to do their deadly work, but 
there the girls drew the line. Winona darted 
over to Naila, and said : 

"Tellhimtostopl"andNailadid. And 
then, before the girls could do anything else, 
the orchestra started "My Country, 'Tis of 
Thee," and everybody began to sing it. 

When it was over the curtain dropped, and 
Camp Karonya, with one accord, dashed for 
the stage entrance. Winona, dropping her 
violets, tarried a little, and Louise stopped to 
help her. 

As they went on again Tom, his eyes shin- 
ing, caught a hand of each. " Come! " he said, 
and pulled them both in the direction of a little 

door that led to the boxes. They followed him, 
mystified, through the lower box and out to the 
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aisle at its back. And there, side by side, stood 
two taU, erect soldierly figures— one in the 
dress of an American sergeant, the other in the 
English aviation uniform. 

" Oh, Billy 1 Oh, Roger I Oh, how won- 
derful 1" cried Louise, trying to take Billy 
Lee's and Roger Mendon's hands both at once. 
But Winona, usually so ready, said nothing at 
all. She merely stood still, looking from one 
brown, smiling young face to another speech- 
less with surprise. Then, finally, seeing that 
they both were watching her she said, ^^Ohr in 
a breathless, happy sort of way, and put out 
both her hands, too, to the returned soldiers. 

They were taken, and she felt — ^though it 

was not physical for a moment — as if she was 

being pulled two ways at once. The touch of 
her owii countryman's hand, with a softness to 

it that all the work in the world would never 

take from Billy's fingers, felt so different from 

Roger's thin, sinewy grip. And they were 

both looking down at her, and both waiting. 
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Then she found her voice. 

'' I was too glad to speak! " she said, with a 
catch in her throat that proved her words. 
" Both at once! Oh, I don't believe it's true I 
They let you off at last, Billy — I'm so glad — 
so glad! And Roger — ^when did you come, 
and why did they let you? " 

" I've come over to keep my promise," said 
Roger, smiUng down at her. He looked very 
much older than his nineteen years, thinner and 
more tense, with the poise and certainty of a 
man. She felt almost afraid of him. ''Have 
you forgotten that you and Louise and Tom 
and Billy were coming back with me when the 
war was done? . It's done now." 

" He is staying with me," put in Billy, with 
his usual quietness. " I was mustered out yes- 
terday, and lost no time getting home." 

" Time we went — ^they're clearing the 
theatre," put in Tom from the backgroimd. 
He looked a little sober. There had been no 
war-glory for Tom. But Louise slipped her 
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hand through his arm and gave it a little 
squeeze, and smiled up at him gayly. 

" You always think of the things no one 
else does," she said to him in a low voice. 
" Come on, folks. Out I" 

Winona led the way between the two boys, 
still a little dazed. She looked up shyly at 
Billy as they came out into the sunshine. 

" It's all right, Win," he said in a low voice, 
as they moved a little ahead of Roger for a 
moment. " I learned sense in the army. I'm 
not going to spoil our pleasure in having Roger 
back by being a dog in the manger about you, 
even if you were my pal first." 

" But I'll always be yoiu* pal, don't you 
know that, Billy? " said Winona. 

His face brightened. 

" Winona, Winnie ! Come walk in front 
with me 1 " called Roger imperiously. " I 
haven't seen you for nearly two years." 

She moved in front with him, and the gay 
little party went down the street. 
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" It doesn't seem real to be back, Winona 1 
he said. ** You've grown up. But my pal still. 

Winona smiled. Yes, she was Roger's 
friend. But 

"Oh, dearl" said Winona, in her heart. 
" We are all growing up 1 " 

The magnificent young aviator at her side 
pulled her hand through his arm. " I have 
everything in the world to tell you 1 " he said. 

" You must tell me, too," said Billy calmly, 
stepping up again to his old position on Win- 
ona's other side. 

She went on up the street, erect and lovely 
in the cold Spring sunshine, a tall khaki figure 
on either side. i 

" It's good to be backl " they said almost 
together, and then they all laughed. 

Winona tossed back her pretty head. j 

" I don't care! I don't believe we are as 
grown up as we are I I won't be ! " she said. 

But time has a terrible way of going on in 
spite of you. 
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